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(For THE PACIFIC. ] 
Ebb and Flow. 


The waves of ocean ebb and flow, 
And ebb and flow again; 

And-thus forever on they go: 
On rolling from the main, 

New formed and big, e’er their retreat, 
They break upon the shore 

With new persistence, bold and great, _ 
With rush and rhythmic roar. 


But they no pow’r of will disclose, 
In them themselves confin’d; 

Outside . f them the will that chose— 
The will of th’ Almighty mind. | 
They come, they go; God made them so; 
Ne’er willing, see the land; 
But on and on they ebb and flow, 
Borne by th’ Almighty hand. 


When we compare the «bb and flow 
Of th’ life divine with this, 
Analogy’s at fault, we know, 
And this the diff’rence is: 
The soul that seeks the Father’s face, 
On flood tide borne shail be; | 
But he that seek, through grace, 
Is lost in th’ shoreless sea. 


SAN DIEGO, Cal. ALBERT MATSON. 


LETTER FROM CANTON. 
BY REV. CLARENCE H. REEVES. 


(Mr. and Mrs Reeves will be remembered 
by many of our readers. They are young peo- 
ple, and were members of Bethany church. 
‘They went out last year as missionaries of the 
International Missionary Alliance. This is 
part of a letter received by us.| 


We have moved into our house, 


where we are now living. It is on 


the “Shameep,” the island purchased 
by the French and English. The 
‘“Shameen” was originally a mud 
bank in the Pearl River, but these 
two countries built a high sea wall 
around it, and filled it in, so as to 
have a place of residence for the 
consuls and business men in Canton. 
It is connected with the city by two 
good bridges closed by strong gates, 
and guarded by policemen, and no 
Chinamen are allowed, except those 
employed by the residents. 

We are very nicely situated, and 
hard at work at the language. We 
have four very nice rooms, well-light- 
ed, and, with the many little things 
we received before leaving home, the 
rooms look very homelike. 

We have pretty good church 

. privileges. There is an Episcopal 
church service every Sunday at 11, 
an Evangelistic service at 3 for the 
customs men, and a service led by 
the different missionaries*at 7. On 
every Tuesday, at 8 rp. m., we hold a 
prayer-meeting for the customs men, 
and the first Monday of every month 
is held the regular niissionary prayer- 
meeting. All these services are in 
English, and almost every day you 
can attend Chinese services if you 
desire. Of course, when we get into 
the country, which we hope to do in- 
side of this year, or, at least, as soon 
as we can talk a little of the language, 
we will be debarred from all these 
blessed privileges, but we are making 
the most of them while we have them, 
and not only are we being blessed, 
but we are trying todo good to those 


in the customs service, while we are | 


dumb to the Chinese. 

Of course, there are many things 
_ about China and the Chinese which 
will be of interest to you. As you 
know, we both had so.ue experience 
with the Chinese at home in teaching, 
etc., but when we came here, even 
after devoting several years to them 
at home, we found our knowledge of 
but little account; for the Chinaman, 
from the day he steps foot on West- 
ern soil, adopts Western manners, 
and, to our surprise, and I might say, 
disappointment, we found that we 
had not only to learn characters but 
character as well, before we can do 
anything toward bringing them to 
Christ. 

The Chinese are, as a class, very 
immoral, and Confucius’ teachings, 
though as moral as those of Script- 
ure, seem to have failed to elevate 
this people. You can imagine how 
low their morals are when I tell you 
that if a missionary goes into the 
country with two or more ladies, they 
think that all the ladies are his 
Wives, and no amount of talk will 
convince them otherwise; and we 
have been told, by those who under- 
Stand the language, that the amount 
Of foul talk heard on the streets is 
terrible. 

While being so very immoral, they 
are also very religious; but it is that 
of fear, not love. Every store, house, 
boat, and, in fact, nearly everything, 
has its joss, before which they 
burn their joss-sticks. Besides these 
there are temples almost everywhere, 
some being very extensive, one here 
in Canton having five hundred idols. 
All these temples have their regular 
priests, who make their living from 
the gifts of food and money given to 
the gods to keep them in a good hu- 
mor. Pagodas are not places of wor- 
ship, but are more like our monu- 
ments to commemorate some event, 
or as a gift to some god. There are 
no services held in these temples; but 
when a person sees fit, he or she goes 


ve 


in and burns the paper prayers or 
candles, and goes through a certain 
amount of bowing, etc. 
tain holy days the priest has a cer- 
tain form to go through with. Very 
|few of the temples are works of art, 
and all of them are dirty, receiving 
but one cleaning a year, and that at 
| the Chinese new year. | 


there is a very good variety of al- 
most everything, and all pretty cheap. 
The poor people live principally on 
rice, with perhaps a dish of boiled 
cabbage and salt fish, and sometimes 
a little chicken, of which you can buy 
as small a piece as you wish. To 
flavor the cabbage either a little veg- 
etable oil or a piece of pork is added. 
They seem to have no dishes for 
desert, such as puddings, etc. 
make the whole meal of substantials, 
and let the fancy dishes go. 
eat cakes it is generally one or two 
that they buy at a time on the street. 


preached at the Portuguese-Chinese 
settlement of Macao, and while there 
had the privilége of'seeing the graves 
of Robert Morrison and wife, the 
first Protestant missionaries to China. 
The church-yard in which he is buried 
has the graves of several prominent 
missionaries and other foreigners 
who died during the time when 
China was opening her doors to the 
“detested foreigner.” 
of the oldest free ports in China, and 
is an extremely interesting old city in 
one way especially, for it was here 
that the first Chinese Bible was print- 
ed; most of the translating was also 
done there. | | 


but I must not close without giving 
a little account of a trip I took into 
the country about a month ago. - 


Missionary Society, invited me to 
take a trip with him up to Pak Lo, 
around which are situated some six 
or eight of their outstations. 
packed what things we needed into 
two Chinese baskets, and made two 
rolls of our bedding; and, on the 9th 
of February, hired a sampan—the 
small river boat—to take us down the 
river, about three miles, to the place 
where the passage boats were moor- 
ed. Now, a passage boat is not a 
very beautiful thing to the eye. It 
is @ boat probably sixty feet long 
and about fifteen feet wide, propelled 
by a large sail of matting, a long 
sweep-oar at the stern, two long oars 
at the bow, and a long rope from the 
top of the mast to the shore, where 
from six to fifteen men act as tow- 
horses. | 
sometimes the help of men “pole- 
ing” from a plank along the side of 
the boat when the water is shallow, 
manage, when -the tide is with them, 
to make six miles an hour; when the 
tide turns they anchor and wait till 
it is with them again. 
strange to speak of tides while we 
}are traveling on the river, but the 
tides. affect the river about sixty miles 
from its mouth. The cabin of these 
boats is a room about fourteen feet 
wide by thirty long, and not quite 
high enough in the middle—for it has 
a curved roof—for a man to stand-up 
straight. When we get inside, we find 
the best piece of floor-space we can, 
and on this spread our matting and 
blankets, and look around to see who 
are to be our traveling companions. 
In the boat in which we took passage, | | 
there were twenty-one Chinese from | 
all walks of life. 
a curiosity to them, especially when 
we took anything out of our basket 
that was new to them. 


as possible, and used chopsticks— 
took our rice with them, etc. 
rice was brought in, in little wooden 
tubs, holding about half a peck, and 


same tubs, about five to the boat- 
load, and put the rice in our own 
bowls. 
Chinese eat—one at 9 a. m., and one 
at 4 p.m. So about 7:30 and 2:30, 


went into—had a chapter of the Bible, 


And on cer- 


The food in China is not bad, and 


They 
If they 


On Sunday, January 1, 1893, I 


Macao is one 


Isee my letter is already too long, 


Mr. Wells, now under the London 


We 


These, any one or all, with 


It may seem 


Of course, we were 


So as to be 
as much like the Chinese, we did 
away with knives and forks as much 


The 
we all helped ourselves from the 
Two meals a day are all the 


the boat cook used to come around 
and get whatever we wanted cooked 
to eat with our rice, and then bring 
it back when he brought the rice. 
For this we paid four cents per meal 
each. | 

As we were too late, in getting on 
cargo, to catch the morning tide, it 
was 7 p.m. before we started from Can- 
ton. We were two and one-half days 
going one hundred miles, and a tire- 
some time it was. About four miles 
from Pak Lo, we went on shore to 
make a call on one of the L. M. S. 
members, a poor old fellow who is so 
lame he has not been to preaching 
service for over three months. He 
was very glad to see us, and we did 
here what we did in all the houses we 


with a few words of explanation and 
a short prayer. From the house of 


this old Christian we walked to Pak 


Lo through sugar-cane fields, in many 


of which they were pressing out the 


jnice between two large stone cylin- 


ders, propelled by water buffaloes; 
when the juice is pressed out, it is 
put into large iron basins, and boiled 


till it has become a very dark, almost 


black, sugar; it is then shipped to the 


sugar refineries to be made into white 
sugar. 
field to the press in large carts, with 
solid wheels of wood five feet in di- 
ameter, and the sugar is carried from 
the pots to the cities on wheel-bar- | 
rows ten feet long. PHO. 


The cane is brought from the 


We crossed many bridges, each of 


them having at one end a large stone 
slab, telling who built the bridge, 


why, and the name of the bridge. 
We reached Pak Lo about 4 o'clock, 


went to the chapel, and as there was 
nothing to do at the time, we went 
up to Chuk Un, where the Society has 
@ nice chapel and foreign house 
where we stayed all night. 
lowing day we took a trip of about 
seven miles and visited five villages, 
where some work had been done. 
The following day we went over the 
mountains about sixteen miles. 
rule,a person can reach about two or 
three villages a day and do some 


The fol- 


As a 


work in them. If you get a single 


person in a village interested he will 
generally let you hold meetings in 
his house, and in this way a whole 
village can be reached, as a village 
usually consists of about ten to twen- 
ty houses, or from one hundred to 
two hundred souls. 
a Chinese landscape that attracts 
your attention is the lack of single 
farm-houses; the people always join 
together for mutual protection. There 
are no stores in the villages, but the 
villages of a certain section have a 
market town where they take their 
produce to sell and where they can 


One thing about 


buy their supplies. Every other day 


is market day, and at these times you 
can reach a very large number of 
people. 


Those who are at all interested in 


the “Jesus doctrine” are always very 
cordial, and on this trip we could have 
spent five times as much time as 
we did if we had had it to spare. 
Very few of the fields which are 
worked by the various societies are 
really covered, and there is work for 
all who will obey the parting com- 
mand of our Saviour. 


- We were out in the field about six- 


teen days, and during that time we 
traveled about 215 miles by water 
and walked 108 miles. 


Since taking the trip and seeing 


how eager the people are to hear the 


gospel, I feel more and more im- 
pressed with the need of the field, 
and I would like to urge all of you 
who love the Lord and have a desire 


to see souls saved to look within and 
see if you are doing all you can to 


hasten the time of the Lord's appear- 


ing. Can you not do more from the 


financial point of view, or does the 
Lord not want you to give yourself 


to the work? If you feel the call, do 
not wait, but give yourself up unre- 
servedly to Him and let him use you. 


You may say I am too weak, but re- 


member that Christ says,“ My strength 
is made perfect in weakness”; and re- 


member the promise he gave with 
the last command, “Lo, I am with 


you alway, even unto the end of the 


world.” | 


Mr. John Burroughs, the well- 
known literateur, informs the “preach- 
er’ in the WN. A. Review that, “if he 
were to say that salvation by Christ 
means salvation by cultivating Christ- 
like qualities, not the belteving this or 
that about Christ, but by living up to 
the Christ-like ideal, his words would 
be strong by the whole weight of 
science and of human experience.” 
These wiseacres never tell us how 
one can live up to an ideal he be- 


lieves nothing about—a psychologi- 
cal and practical impossibility ! 


How 
is one to “cultivate Christ-like quali- 
ties,” “not believing this or that 
about Christ,” who possessed them, 
perhaps not believing He had them, 


or that there was any Jesus Christ at 


all? With one breath they tell us to 


hold on, and with auother tell us that | 


there is nothing to hold on to—noth- 
ing credible at all. Do they expect 
the world is foolish enough to go 


| against all the laws of mind and 


character? — ONEOTA. 


edition of the New York World con- 
sumed 450,000 pounds of paper, suf- 
ficient to have covered 1,188 square 
acres. Had one average printer at- 


tempted to set the ‘type, it would 
have taken him about two years and 


half. Fifty-six thuusand one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds of metal were 

sed in casting the stereotype plates 
ie the edition; and the cover, in six 
colors, cost nearly $20,000. 


L. Rankin and wife, New York city. 


of the teachers in Washington Col- 


| + - | | are to be free on their fully decently | 
The one-hundred-page anniversary 


- JOTTINGS FROM CHICAGO. 


» REV, A. L. RANKIN. 


A reunion of the members of the 
family of Rev. John Rankin, D.D. 
(deceased), proposed: by Dr. A. C. 
Rankin and wife, was held at their 
residence in Chicago, Saturday and 
Sabbath, June 17th and 18th. 

Rev. John Rankin, D.D., was pastor 
of ‘the Presbyterian church of Ripley, 
Ohio, for most half a century. He 
was the pioneer of the anti-slavery 
agitation and the successful manager 
of,jthe underground railroad. 
| ‘The following members of the fam- 
ily, were present: Rev. A. L. Rankin, 
Sap Francisco, Cal.; 
Humphreys, Ironton, Ohio; Captain 
R.,C. Rankin, Ripley, Ohio; Major J. 
T. Rankin, wife and daughter, McCoy 
Station, Indiana; A. C. Rankin, M.D., 
wife and two daughters, their hus. 
bands and a grandson, Chicago, IJI11.; 
Major W. A. Rankin, wife, son, two 
danghters and grand-daughter, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico; Rev. A. T. 
Rankin, D.D., . wife, son and two 
daughters, Greensburg, Indiana; T. 


Rev. E. G. W. Rankin, Glastenbury, 
Ct., was prevented, by an injury caus- 
ed by a fall, from being present. The 
combined ages of the one daughter 
and eight sons is six hundred years, 
an average of sixty-six and a half 
yearseach. There was present, also, 
Mrs. Rebecca Lowry, the widow of 
their mother’s brother, and son, of 
Ripley, Ohio; also Miss Mattie M. 
Rankin, Washington, East Tennessee, 
the grand-daughter of one of their 
father’s uncles. Miss Rankin is one 


lege—the institution where Rev. John 
Rankin, D.D., received his collegiate 
education. She told us that she was 
a member of a Presbytertan church 
of 148 members; all but about twenty 
of them bore the name of Rankin. 
It should be stated here that all the 
eight brothers were members of the 
Union army, and that the members 
of Zhat Tennessee Presbyterian church 
were loyal to the cause, suffering im- 
prisonment and material loss rather 
than give aid to the rebellion of the 
Southern States. 


Saturday was given. up to reminis- 
cences of the home days, the anti- 
slavery agitation, underground rail- 
road experiences, war stories, singing 
the campaign songs of 1840, and the 
patriotic songs of the war times. 

Sabbath morning a procession of 
twenty-nine strong marched to the 
Pullman Presbyterian Church, where | 
seats were reserved. Rev. A. L. Ran- 
kin of San Francisco conducted the 
service again in the evening; all at- 
tended service. Rev. A. T. Rankin, 
D.D., Greensberg, Indiana, conducted 
the same Sabbath afternoon. Church 
experiences were talked over, odd 
sermons heard were repeated, and the 
tunes and hymns of the olden time 
were sung. Captain R. C. Rankin, 
whose memory is marvelous, lead in 
those reminiscences and songs. He 
was the conductor of the underground 
railroad train that carried off to Can- 
ada, on their crossing the Ohio, Eliza 
and Harris of Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.” Photographs of the 
exact place of her crossing the Ohio 
River, and many others of equal in- 
terest, were on exhibition, making 
vivid the remembrance of the days of 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 


Some papers were read, among 
them a certificate of emancipation. 
Through the persuasion of Rev. John 
Rankin, D.D., Rev. Samuel Dook,D.D., 
agreed to emancipate his slaves. Dr. 
Dook was a graduate of Princeton, 
class of 1794. He was President of 
Washington College, Tenn. Soon 
after making the agreement he died 
and left his son, Rev. S. W. Dook, 
D.D.; to fulfill the agreement. For 
fourteen years he failed to carry out 
the wish of his father. After a per- 
sistent appeal from Dr. Rankin he 
yielded, made and signed a certificate 
of emancipation. I submit the follow- 
ing copy as a curious archive of slav- 
ery: 

“I hereby certify, to all whom it} 
may concern, that I, Samuel W. Dook, 
of Green county and State of 
Tennessee, the only lawful owner or 
proprietor of the following people of 
color, named Ned and Juda, are here- 
by permitted to go free from servi- 
tude; also Jesse, Nancy and Lucinda 


and comfortably supporting Ned while 
he lives, burying him decently at his 
death; also paying ‘a note I hold on 
them for one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; also Emeline, wife of Edward 
Gladden. A free man of color ‘is to 
be free on his or her paying a note I 
hold on them for one hundred‘ dol- 
lars. As witness my hand and seal 
this, the 15th day of December, 1834. 


Ned was a worked-out old man, a 


Mrs. J.J 


cripple who could only creep along. | 


Three others had grown old in slavery, 
and, after unlawfully exacting service 


| without pay for fourteen years, he 


complied with his father’s instruction, 
exacting of them the care of the worn- 
out, helpless, old Ned, and notes for 
two hundred and fifty dollars. Dr. 
Rankin had them. brought out to Ohio 
at his expense, and gave them em- 
ployment. Some years later Dr. 
Dook attempted to collect those 
notes with interest. The Ohio courts 
decided that in Tennessee a slave, 
being property, could not give a note. 
I must leave the World’s Fair and 
Sunday-opening for another day. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
DR. E. P. THWING. 


It is with a sad heart that I take 
up my pen to write a few words con- 
cerning the death of Rev. E. P. Thwing, 
Ph.D., M.D. It seems almost impos- 
sible that he is no longer with us. 
It was but a short time since that his 
name appeared in THE Pactiic as a 
regular contributor. But he is dead, 
now; the pen that was so facile and 
which was wielded with so much 
grace will no longer write the thoughts 
of the noble heart that has passed 
away. His last sad end is narrated 
to me in a letter just received from 
his attending physician, in these 
words : | 

« Canton, China, May 17, 1893. 

« A week ago last evening, May 9th, 
I was called hastily by Dr. Beattie in 
consultation over the case of Dr. 
Thwing on Shameen (Chinese con- 
cession to foreigners). He had been 
suffering from typhoid fever, and at 
5 p. Mm. perforation of the bowels took 
place, throwing Dr. Thwing into col- 
lapse from which he did not rally. 
Dr. Beattie being unwell, I asked him 
to go home, and with only Miss Ger- 
trude Thwing, watched by the bed- 


side until 10 vp. m., when the spirit of 


this godly man passed to the other 
world calmly, as, one falling off to 
sleep. Though um ious, his noble 
and expressive face showed he was at 
peace. It seemed to say, ‘Allis well,’ 
as in silent prayer we commended his 
spirit to God. We would gladly have 
sung a verse of his favorite hymn, 
‘Jesus lover of my soul,’ but in the 
adjoining room, Mrs. Thwing, his 
wife, lay prostrated with the same 
disease, and in a very weak condi- 
tion, unable to move. . Hersweet sub- 
mission was but characteristic of her 
lovely Christian life.” 

In these words has Dr. Swan de- 
scribed his last hours on earth. A 
year ago, in company with his wife, 
son, daughter and daughter-in-law, he 
went to China, to do what he could 
in aiding the work of missions, and 
many of us have read his letters with 
profit and delight; but he has sent 
his last letter to Tue Pactric, and he 
sleeps now on the shores of that con- 
tinent which his pen has:so often de- 
scribed. Three of his children are on 
the mission fields, toiling to uplift the 
down-trodden and the degraded. 
He is dead, but I seem still to hear 
him sing one of my favorite hymns, 
“Anywhere with Jesus I Can Safely 
Go.” Yes, it was just as near to heaven 
from China as from America, and 
though he did not toil long in the 
foreign field, he did ‘what he could. 
Others will write of his work and 
achievements, but I shall never for- 
get how he put his arms around me 
two years agoin Brooklyn,and bade me 
welcome to his home and his fireside. 
And now he waits for us in yonder 
palaces of glory, where his tongue 
will sing still sweeter and_ holier 
songs. C. R. Hacer. 


The late Rufus Hatch, the well- 
known Wall-street operator, leaves 
in his wi.l the following advice to his 
sons: “I do not wish my boys to go to 
college, but to receive a commercial ed- 
ucation. Should any of them, however, 
wish to become a lawyer, doctor, or 
clergyman, then he may go to col- 
lege; but I much prefer that my sons 
should learn a mechanical trade, so 
that they will always be sure of an 
honest livelihood. I most strongly 
warn my children not to use tobacco 
in any shape, taste or use wines or 
liquor in an@ way. I earnestly desire 
that my children shall not gamble 
in any way for money. (Italicized in 
the will.) Their father has had ex- 
perience sufficient to serve for all his 
posterity.” | 


_ There is not a very long road be- 
tween champagne drunk in the dining- 
room at $5 a bottle, and whisky drunk 
in @ low saloon at-ten cents per glass. 
Drunkenness from: malt’ liquors is 
ore stupefying, more lasting and 
ess easily removed than drunkenness 
rom pure ‘wine or ardent spirits. 
‘is is due to the hops of these fluids 
being narcotic, and brewers often add 


other narcotics, hyoscamas, 


donna, etc. 


BREAKERS AHEAD. 
BY BERV. 8. BRISTOL. 


Enrror Paciric: Some weeks since 
the writer received a letter from an 
eminent professor in an Eastern The- 
ological Seminary, saying, “Depend 
upon it, a widespread apos from 
the faith is impending!” I. haxe 
feared this for some years, and I pro- 
pose in this paper to give some of the 
grounds for thatfear: 

1. “The higher criticism,” falsely so- 
called, now so zealously prosecuted by 
men claiming to be experts in scholas- 
tic theology,is likely to land thousands 
in the abyss of scepticism in the act 
distant future. Why should it not 
do in this country what it did in 
Germany? The doctrine that the 
Bible is not itself a divine revelation, 
but contains a revelation, will work 
havoc with the faith of those whe 
receive it; and especially with the 
second generation of said critics and 
their disciples. The doctrine adopted, 
each one is at liberty to receive or 
reject as inspired, Bible teachings, 
according as they agree or disagree 
with his erring judgment and rea- 
sonings. These critieisms accepted, 
the readers of the Bible will be at 
sea without chart or compass, each 
a law unto himself—the Church 
flotsam and jetsam mass, drifting whe 
can tell whither. The trouble with 
these critics, the writer believes to be, 
first, a reckless disregard of the 
moral consequences of their criti- 
cisms, and, second, the want of that 
spirituality which speaks 
of in the I Cor. xi:14, when he 
says, “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God,’ 
for they. are foolishness unto him; 
neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.” It 
is a clearly-taught doctrine of the 
Bible that a deep and thorough in- 
sight into divine truth is only given 
to spiritually-minded men—men 
baptized by the Holy Ghost. This 
baptism, these critics do not believe 
in, and have never received. Their 
“higher criticism” is therefore the 


lc wer criticism—the criticism of the 


natural man untaught by the Holy 
Ghost. 


2. Another doctrine endangering " 


the faith, now quite widely prevalent, 
and we fear spreading, is that of the 
existence of man on the earth before 
the glacial period. Professor Wright 
of Oberlin boldly teaehes this, as do 
some other professed experts in geol- 
ogy. The glacial period must: have 
occurred not less than 20,000 years 
ago, and probably not less than 40,- 
000. If man existed before that— 
and nobody can tell how long before 
—what becomes of the account of the 


Genesis? The natural effect of Pro- 
fessor Wright's teaching is to umset- 
tle belief in the first book of the; Bi- 
ble. Damaging as this pre-glacigl 
doctrine is, yet Professor Wright ‘has 
never, so far as the writer knows, 
made any serious effort to reconeile 
Moses with his theory, and thus fore- 
stall the disastrous results, of destroy- 
ing faith in the first book of the Bi- 
ble. It is an amazement tothe . 
er that a minister of the .goap™;, a 
Professor at Oberlin, can ad%ance :-a 


theory so dangerous to the faith, 


without making a most earnest effort 
to reconcile their apparent antagon- 
isms. 
_ 3. The Darwinian doctrine of the 
descent of man from animals of low- 
est type is now being widely sccept- 
ed and taught by professors in ‘not a 


few of our colleges, and is held by — 


not a few preacbers of the gospel. 
If this does not utterly invalidate all 


| confidence in the Mosaic accounts in 


the present generation of acceptors 
of this doctrine, it certainly will in 
the second generation. . 2) £19: 
Even so great a man as Professor 
Drummond boldly. teaches. this doe- 
trine in largely attended lectures in 
Boston. Worse’than that, the minis- 
ters make no protest against the her- 
esy, but applaud him, and feast. him, 
and honor him, and read. and recom- 
mend his books. Whereunto. will 
these things grow? Are there not 
rocks ahead? Is skepticism . creep- 
ing into our seminaries and into our 
churches and ministry? Where 


the sensitiveness which led Paul.to— 


say: “If there come any unto. you, 
and bring not this doctrine, receive. 
him not into your house, neither. ‘bid _ 
him godspeed; for he that bideth him 
godspeed is partaker of his evil- 
deeds.” “Nevertheless, the foundation 
of God standeth sure.” 
Miss Nina Fleming of the Harvard 
College Observatory “is rapidly 


that was held by the late Miss Maria 
Mitchell at Vassar. She has been en- 
gaged for years in scientific investi- 


gations, and has discovered twenty- 
one new variable stars. | 


creation of man given in the Book of | 


suming the rank as ‘an astronomer — 
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| Wepyespay, June 28, 1893. 


Home Missions. 


Pactric- P. O. Box 202. 


GENERAL ARMSTRONG. 


Now while the papers are gather- 
ing up pleasant memories of General 
Armstrong, and speaking grateful 
words of his unselfish life, two little 


- booklets, loaned by a friend, have 


been read with great interest: the 
ene a sketch of the Hewaiian life of 
his father, Richard Armstrong; the 
ether entitled ‘Eighty Years,” a de- 

sption of the eightieth birthday 
festival in San Francisco of his 
mother, Mrs. Cordelia C. Armstrong. 
It is easy to see where General Arm- 
strong first learned to love his fel- 
low-men. The simple, leving life in 
the missionary home, and the tireless, 


faithful service of both parents 


among the humble Hawaiians could 
but make their mark on the son. In 
the “Reminiscences” of his father, 
General Armstrong said: “I have al- 
ways been thankful that in 1851 my 
father took my brother Baxter and 
myself on one of his tours of school 
mspection round the islands, visiting 
nearly every hamlet on the group, 
and be 

the various missionary houses, but 
more often in the huts of the natives, 
sleeping on their fragrant home-made 
mats, eating with them their nourish- 
mg “poi,” to me the most satisfying 
food in the world, or their fish 
e,oked on hot stones underground. 
Father lived-and worked in this way 
for weeks at a time, thus becoming 
personally known to every man, 
woman and child in the kingdom, 
who loved him, because he, like his 
Master, first loved them.” 

“On Sundays, we rode over to hear 
the Rev. Jonathan Green, the single 
representative in that field of the 
American Missionary Association, 
who always prayed for and often 
preached about slavery in America. 
He was a devoted abolitionist, and 
from him I obtained my first ideas of 
the Negro race. 
had appeared at the islands, and the 
first colored clergyman I ever heard 
was in Honolulu, where he preached 
from the text, “Iam not mad, most 
noble Festus,” and stated that “such 
was the discipline in the legions of 
Julius Ceesar, 
found a Roman sentinel asleep at his 
post was expected to take his musket 
and shoot him dead.’ These early 
scenes he never forgot. He wrote: 
“Sometimes when I stand outside a 
Negro church, I get precisely the 
effect of a Hawaiian congregation, 
the same fullness, and heartiness, 
and occasional exquisite voices, and 
am instantly transplanted ten thou- 
sand miles away, to the great Ka- 
waiahao church, where fatber used to 
preach to 2,500 people, who swarmed 
in on foot and horseback, from shore 
and valley, and mountains, for miles 
around. Outside, it was like an en- 
eampment; inside, it was a sea of 
dusky faces. On one side was the 
king’s pew, with scarlet hangings; 
the royal family always distinguish- 
ing themselves by coming in very 
Jate, with the loudest of squeaking 
shoes. 
the better was the wearer pleased; 
and often a man, after walking 
noisily in, would sit down and pass 
his shoes through the window for his 
wife to wear in, thus doubling the 
family glory.” 

To his mother on her eightieth 
birthday, General Armstrong wrote: 
“It is wonderful how much you have 
gone through; you have taught a 
noble lesson to your children. You 
have helped me and been in my work 
m a marvelous way. I more and 
more believe that sons are of their 
mothers, and that daughters are of 
their fathers, for I see it constantly. 
In the most trying times of my life, I 
have felt a peculiar gift of grit and 
strength that seemed not myself, but 
my mother in me. Many a time in 
the terrible moments before battle, 
er in the long night hours under the 
stars, expecting the order to “charge,” 
at daylight I have felt your near- 
ness; I have even seen, as in a Vis- 
son, your form above me in morning 
dress, with a black veil falling from 
your bonnet; and I heard you say, 
‘Be brave, Sam.’ It did much for 


me, and I felt ready for anything. 


My soldiers little imagined what had 
been going on within me, when I was 
able to give them some of my own 
strength and inspiration.” 

To thie mother on this same birth- 
day, President Mark Hopkins of Wil- 
hams College, also wrote: ‘In view of 
my long and intimate knowledge of 


your son and his work, and of my > 


sonnection with the American Board, 
I trust you will not think it intrusive 
m me to come as one of those others, 
and to say to you how important a 
day I think the 15th of May, eighty 


_ years ago, was to the American Board, 


the Sandwich Islands, the Chinese, 
and, through your son, to the African 
and Indian races.. God does not do 
his greatest, and, especially, his bene- 
ficent works, through forces that at- 
tract attention to themselves, as the 
earthquake and the tornado; but 
yather through those known in their 
results, as the lift of the sap, the ex- 


pansion of the leaves, and the ripen- 


ing of the fruit. If, as compared 


with your’husband’s position, yours 


has been less prominent, it has not, 
therefore, been less useful. The only 


ing entertained not only at 


A few colored men 


that any one who 


The more the shoes squeaked, . 


time I ever saw your husband was at 
Providence. There I was chosen 
President of the American Bdard. 


He made then, I remember, an éxeel- 
lent speech before a prést assembly, 


but you helped him; make it.” Bat | 
for you, his whole life, intellectual | 


and spiritual, with its missionary re- 
sults, would have been different. 


And now permit me to congratu- | 


late you, first of all, on having been 
permitted to spend so long a life in 
missionary work, and to see such re- 
sults. I believe you will see more and 
more of the blessedness of this, es- 
pecially in the world to come.” 

And now that they are all gathered | 
“in the world to come,” and can look 
back over all the blessedness of this 
missionary work—home and foreign 
—blended beautifully together in one 
harmonious whole, can we think they 
grudge one bit of the toil and saecri- 
fice and love they lavished on the 
humble races to whom they gave 
their lives ? 

The father lies under the shadow 
of the great Kawaiahao church, where 
he preached so many years. On the 
simple stone which marks his grave 
is, “For he loved our nation.” The 
son’s weary form lies in the ceme- 
tery of the Hampton school, where 
he wished it to lie. ‘Let me be the 
next boy” he said. If his family will 
consent, the trustees of Hampton 
wish to remove his body and place it 
under the dome of the chapel, and to 
set in the wall a tablet which shall 
tel) of his unselfish life. Dr. Alexan- 
der McKensie, in the Congregationalist 
says: “A chief amoug the builders 
of the republic will be that young 
soldier, the heir of missionary devo- 
tion, to whom was given a vast oppor- 
tunity, which he saw and embraced 
and fulfilled. His portrait, the gift 
of Miss Ellen Carruth of Dorchester, 
has beenSpresented to the school, and 
will show the newcomers what man- 
ner .f man he was to those who have 
looked upon him. But his school 
will be his portrait, his statue, his 
monument, and there he will live and 


work as the years go on. 


MIGNONETTE 


BY ALICE G. HOWARD. 


Soft, sweet, and subtile, the dainty 
fragrance rises, filling all the air with 
the flower-spirit of love. The pass- 
ing breezes catch it, and bear it away 
to cheer and solace weary travelers 
on life’s journey. Thesong-bird per- 
fumes his wings with its vapor, and 
the butterfly airs her filmy gauze in 
its freshness. It creeps into rooms of 
pain and sorrow, and often nestles in 
the bosom of the dead. It smiles 
upon the rich, and lovingly embraces 
the gaunt form of poverty. It frolics 
with the children,’ and kisses the 
browof theaged. Permeatingsweet- 
ness! Fair mignonette! Thus it is 
with those who are “filled with the 
Spirit.” Their influence cannot be 
restrained. They give it forth un- 
consciously and without premedita- 
tion, as well as by determined pur- 
pose. It is their vital breath. Its 
powers are “past finding out.” It is 
like the wind, “blowing where it list- 
eth.” Here and there it soothes; here 
and there it comforts; here and there 
it inspires; here and there it reclaims. 
Sorrow and pain melt before it; the 
dead are shrouded in it; children are 
won by it, and the aged rest in it. 
The spirit of love is God _ walk- 
ing in the human garden of 
lives. “God is love.” I extend my 
hands to you, yearningly. “Be filled 
with the Spirit.” Our Heavenly 
Father desires to ‘‘give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him,” “without money 
and without price.” “Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 
“As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, 
O God!” Bring your “emptiness” to 
God, and let him fill you. Ask him 
to make you as his divine breath, 
permeating all things. 

‘* May every soul that touches mine— 
Be it the slightest contact—get therefrom 

some good, 

Some little grace, one kindly thought, 

One aspiration yet unfelt, one bit of courage 

For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith 

To brave the thickening ills of life; 

One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the 
gathering mists, 

To make this life worth while 

And heaven a surer heritage!” 4 

Bow low! Open the portals of the 
soul! Invite the dear Lord to enter 
and abide. He will “come in” and 
“make his abode with you.” Filled 
with him, there will be no room for 
worldliness. “Be not afraid.” The 
filling power, and the keeping power, 
are his. Rest in him, and “he will 
bring it to pass.” “He shall bring 
forth thy righteousness.” “Study to 
be quiet.” Keep a listening heart. 
“Walk softly before the Lord.” Sit 
at his feet. Have you noticed the 
simplicity of the ereed of the apostles ? 
“They ceased not to teachgnd preach 
Jesus Christ.” That is my creed: 
Christ crucified and risen; Christ in 
heaven and earth; Christ within and 
without; “holiness, without which no 
man can see the Lord; the divine life 
in “earthen vessels.” “Except a man 
be born from above—born of the 
Spirit—he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” “Not I, but Christ.” Not I, 
but the indwelling Lord. “With 
God all things are possible.” Get 
God within! Live Christ! 

Cal. 


Mohammed ‘began the Koran at 
thirty-five. 


Woman's Soard 
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MICRONESIA. 


| following: Mrs. Lo- 
gan will be of interest to many of our readers:] 
_ (© Awapano, Rox, Sept. 1, 1892. 
My Dear Gertrude: As I take my 
pen this afternoon to write a word to 
you, your face as I saw it comes up 
before me somewhat vividly, and 
then I remember that I must not 
think of yon as you were then; for 
you have grown, and are no longer a 
little girl. A dear friend wrote me 
this year of my Beulah, “I do not 
think you would know her,” and it 
sends a real pain deep down in my 
heart, as I think of these sweet years 
of her young life which have been so 
largely lost tome. But then I think 
of these girls here, and of the real 
girl-life which has come to them be- 
cause I came back, and of the life 
which I trust is opening out before 
many of them, and then of that 
grand, eternal life to come; and I 
thank God and feel that it is little 
indeed that I have given up. To- 
day, one of our dear girls, Katie, 
left us, with her husband, to go to 
an island, perhaps one hundred miles 
west of us—where there has never 
been a missionary. She was glad to 
go, and has, I am sure, something of 
the real missionary spirit; but as 
she laid her head on my shoulder, 
and wept at parting, I knew that she 
felt that she was going away 
from home, and I thanked God 
that she knew something of 
what real home-life and _ love 
and comfort is. And now as she 
goes out to those heathen people, if 
she and her husband make a Chris- 
tian home among them and are instru- 
ments in God's hands in “turning 
many to righteousness” how blessed 
that will be! You seeI am giving 
you a glimpse of our work. I thank 
you for your letter. How much I 
would like to rest with you for a week 
in your home, away from natives and 
tropical weather and all! I think I 


gala-day such as you write of. There 
is not much break in the monotony 
of our lives here. Now I must hasten 
to close my letter, that I may write a 
| word to your mamma before I have 
|to stop. I shall be glad to hear from 
youagain. Lovingly your friend, 
Mary E. Logan. 


CHINA—MRS. GEORGE J. FITCH. 


[A private letter from a missionary under the 
Presbyterian Board to home friends in Alameda, 
contains the following accounts of a Chinese 
sermon and remarkable conversion. ] 

Suanenal, January 30, 

Dear Friends: It is indeed great 
cause for thankfulness to God that 
we are safely returned to our old 
work again. With our knowledge of 
the language, customs and way of 
thinking of this Chinese people, we 
are able to begin in a very different 
way from what we could on our firs 
arrival in 1870. | 


A CHINESE SERMON. 


- Our Chinese pustor made a very 
earnest appeal to men in the congre- 
gation, who had worked on the mis- 
sion press for years, and yet were 
not Christians, as follows: “There 
‘are many of you who have been do- 
ing the Lord’s work here in the press 
for years. You come to service with 
us, and know the truth well. You 
are like the carpenter who helped 
Noah build the Ark. I presume they 
thought, “I don’t believe there is 
any use in making this boat. But 
then if any big water does come, we 
are right near by, and we can jump 
in any time.’ But there came a day 
when God told Noah and his family 
to go in, and then God shut the door. 
Those very carpenters who had been 
the instruments in building a safe 
refuge for Noah were all lost. Oh, 
my friends, may you who are print- 
ing the words of life for others to 
read, not be lost for the want of 
believing them =jyourselves!” And 
then he stopped preaching and asked 
one of the Christians to pray spe- 
cially for those employed in the press 
who were not yet Christians. 


CHINESE CONVERT. 


Yesterday I had another caller 
whose case is interesting. She is the 
mother of one of the young men who 
works in the press. I had not seen 
her before since our return, as she 
had been absent ona visit. I became 
acquainted with her a few years ago, 
and then she used to complain to me 
of her son having become a Christian. 
She was a widow with one son and 
one daughter; and now that her only 
son had become a Christian, she said 
she had no one to worship her after 
death or feed her spirit. I said: 
“Isn't your son a good boy? Mr. 
Fitch likes him very much. He is 
faithful in his work, etc.” ‘Oh, yes,” 
she said, “he is a good enough son, 
but his being a Christian is the 
trouble.” Of course I talked to her 
of the truth. She listened politely, 
but cared nothing for it. A number 
of times her son would come and tell 
me of his trials at home; anything 
wrong was blamed to him, and he 
had a good deal to bear. I always 
sympathized with him, but told him 
to keep on praying and (ging. his 
light shine. A former teacher of. his 
was a great comfort to him. She visit- 


jed his mother, and, I think, pray ed 


might even enjoy a procession and | 


for her’.also. Before we went to 
the United States his mother had be- 
gun to change for the better, and 
when shé came in yesterday her face 
seemed-lilfe‘the face of another per- 
son. It was beaming with joy. And 
yet, im our absence, her only daugh- 
ter had died. But she has learned 
to trust God, and she believes in 
prayer. The same Jesus that she 
once “so slighted has become her 
Lord, and now, with her son, she is 
ready to bear reproach for him. 
God’s grace can do with these heath- 
en just what it can do for youand me. 
Indeed, it seems to me as if Jesus’ 
joy over these repenting souls must 
be greater than his joy over us who 
have always known him, and who 
serve him, sometimes, with such a 
little service. af 


SUNDAY-SCHUOL LESSON, JULY 
ACTS XVI: 19-34. 


Paul at Philippi. 
BY REV. CHAS. E. CHASE. 


Golden Text.—Acts xvi: 31. 


Review.—Paul and his associates, 
Silas, Timothy and Luke, crossing 
the Hellespont from Troas, and sail- 
ing @ northwesterly course through 
part of the Aigean sea, entered Mace- 
donia, landing at Neapolis (on the 
borders of Thrace) the port of Phil- 
ippi, chief city of Macedonia, famous 
in history as the home of Philip, and 
his greater son, the illustrious Alex- 
ander. They did not stop at the sea- 
port, however, but went right on to 
the city. near which 6n the next Sab- 
bath they had an opportunity to 
preach the gospel. The result was 
the conversion of Lydia, a woman 
whose heart the Lord opened, and 
her household. . These were the first 
converts to Christianity in Europe, 
and the first members, we may be- 
lieve, of the church in Philippi. 

Questions for Juniors—Why did 
Paul go to Troas? Who came there 
with him? Why was not Barnabas 
along? Who joined the party at 
‘Treas, and what was his occupation ? 
Why did Paul go from Troas over 
into Macedonia? 


THE LESSON TEXT. 

Time, A. D. 52. Place, Philippi, a 
city in Macedonia, about nine miles 
from Neapolis. 

(V. 19.) The poor girl’s infirmity 
was her Master's hope of gain, and, 
of course, when she was cured, she 
had no power to serve them. But 
she could serve Christ, and did so by 
her testimony. 

(Vs. 20, 21.) Jews at that time were 
held in the utmost contempt by the 
Romans. They had only recently 
been expelled from Rome, and for 
that reason the Pretors of Philippi 
would be the more willing to drive 
them from their city. It was, also, 
unlawful to introduce a new religion 
into a Roman province, and so the 
angered masters of the poor slave 
girl thought they had a strong case 
against her benefactors. 

(V. 22.) The real purpose of the ac- 
cusers was not disclosed, and they so 
managed the affair as to arouse both 


9. 
2 


such a pitch of excitement that the 
prisoners were not even allowed to 
answer for themselves. 

(V. 23.) The magistrates had torn 


Silas, so that the beating of many 
stripes (instead of forty, save one, as 
was the law of Moses) was upon the 
naked body, and with such force as 
to cut the flesh. 

(V. 24.) The inner prison here men- 
tioned is supposed to have been an 
underground dungeon, damp, cold 
and dark, a place in which it is said 
the chains rusted on the prisoners’ 
limbs. The stocks were implements 
of confinement and torture; a heavy 


were fastened, widely distended, and 
in such a way as to make it impossible 
to move the legs. 

(V. 25.) In such a state as this were 
Paul and Silas at midnight—bound 
to the stocks, sore and bleeding, and 
probably without food since morning, 
but glad to be accounted wurthy to 
suffer for Christ. They prayed, and 
sang praises to God, even so that all 
the other prisoners could hear. We 
can only imagine for what they pray- 
ed. It may have been for deliver- 
ance, for the saved girl, for their per- 
secutors, for the household of Lydia, 
and for the triumph of the gospel in 
Europe. 

(VY. 26.) If their prayer was for de- 
liverance, the answer came suddenly 
in the form of an earthquake. An 
opportune convulsion of the earth, 
certainly, which shook the prison, 
opened the doors, wrenched the pris- 
oners’ chains from their fastings in 
the masonry, and shattered the cruel 
stocks. | 

(V. 27.) Had the prisoners escaped 
the jailer would have been obliged 
to suffer the punishment intended for 
them, besides the disgrace of neglect- 
ing his duty. Rather than do this 
he would destroy himself. 

(V..28.) “Just in time,” Paul cried 
out; “do thyself no harm; we are all 
here.” Noone had escaped; not even 
any of tho other prisoners. 

(Vs. 29, 30.) Then the jailer called 


for lights (Revised Version), such as 


could. be carried in the hand, and 
came at once to Paul and Silas with 
the question, What must I do to be 
saved ? 

_ (V. 31.) The answer shows what 
the jailer meant by the question, and 


the populace and the magistrates to: 


away the garments from Paul and 


timber with holes into which the feet | 


the simple and effectual state- 


ment of what he needed and desired 

to know. ‘The same-condition applied 

to his household.. _. 

_ (V. 82.) But that fundamental con- 

dition of salvation needs explanation. 

What is it to believe? This was, 
robably, in part, at least, the sub- 


ject of the conversation that followed. 


And, also, one cannot helping won- 
dering if the story of the merciful, 


forgiving Jesus and the washing of | 


the wounds did not come very close 
together. Then came the confession 
of Christ by all the family, in the 
beautiful ordinance of baptism, 
straightway, without leaving the pris- 
on, and with such water as was 1m- 
mediately at hand. | ve 

(V. 34.) After the baptism, all went 
to the jailer’s house, a part of the 
prison, where Paul and Silas were 
given much-needed food, and where 
the others rejoiced in their new-found 
bread of God, which cometh down 
from heaven to give life tomen; and, 
if the morning sun was just at that 
time rising out of the east, it was in 
time to serve as an emblem of the 
new and brighter day already come 
to their hearts. | 

LESSON TOPICS. 

1. The miracle of healing. Jesus 
said his disciples would perform such 
miracles as this. 

2. Opposition and persecution. The 
wicked feather their nests by pluck- 
ing the lame ducks of society, and 
then cry out in awful protest, if by 
some kind hand a single one is en- 
abled toescape. Saloon-keepers live 
on, and profit by the slaves of appe- 
tite, and oppose religion or anything 
at all that moves for their salvation. 
Efforts to close the dives and to help 
and save fallen women, is often op- 
posed by landlords who rent build- 
ings for immoral uses. And the en- 
emies of Christ, not content with a 
defensive attitude, are many times 
aggressive. Witness, as a single in- 
stance the murder of Haddock in 
Sioux City, Iowa, but a few years 
ago. Note, also, that Paul and Silas 
had done no harm, but, on the other 
hand, were intent upon doing good; 
but having crossed the path of evil- 
doers, they were beaten and cast into 
prison. Theirs, surely, was persecu- 
tion for righteousness’ sake. 

8. Joy and courage in trouble. Christians 
often have trouble as great as was 
that of Paul and Silas, and yet like 
them they find strength in prayer, 
and are able in the midst of the 
storm to sing praises to God. 

4. The miracle of the earthquake. God 


will answer the prayer of his people, | 


even if he need to interfere with the 
laws of nature todo so. But the 
earthquake served another pyrpose 


than the release of Paul and Silas. It 


vindicated them, it established their 
word, and shook open not the prison 
walls alone, but the wall of impene- 


trable darkness around the Roman | 


jailer’s heart. 

5. The penitent jailer, and the terms 
of salvation. That the jailer was truly 
in earnest, appears in every line of 
the account. He felt that he was 
lost, and cried out for salvation to 
the men whom he believed could tell 
him how to find it, and that was a 
course that should be followed by 
every one conscious of his sinful 
nature. Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as Saviour, as Lord. Trust 
him, obey him, follow him, and thou 
shalt be saved, indeed art saved al- 
ready. Note the jailer’s change of 
disposition, his prompt obedience, 
the salvation of the household. 

Note.—Read the remainder of the 
chapter from which the lesson is 
taken. | | | 

Note.—Look up the following ref- 
erences: Acts xix:25—-26; Matt x:18; 


Acts xvii:6; II Cor. xi: 23-25; Psalm 


xxxiv:1; Luke iii:10; John iii:16; 
Luke v: 29. 
THE CLAUDE LORRAINE OF MEMORY. 


A magic effect is produced by 


looking at a landscape through the 


Claude Lorraine glass. A limiting 
frame shuts out diverting objects. 
A convex surface and background 
work intensifies and mellows the pic- 
ture. You get a vision of exquisite 
tenderness and beauty. You wonder 
that so much of color, form, grouping 
eluded your unaided vision. The 
glass ef memory gives us something 
of this transfiguring beauty, as we 
recall the face of a friend from whom 
absence or death has compelled us to 
turn away our eyes. There is a 
darkened background in our lonely 
hearts, a limited area to our thought, 
and in the holy light of reminiscence 
a@ new revelation to our affections. 
Dr. Trumbull expands this illustra- 
tion to show how we, looking in a 
glass darkly, get a shadow of good 
things to come; gazing into the Bible, 
with our back on the past, we behold 
hints of celestial scenery, of heavenly 
joy, supernal and eternal. But mem- 
ory and faith alike need concentra- 
tion of vision and a focal fixedness of 
mind to secure this open and trans- 
figuring glory of that which is. un- 
seen. Dr. E. P. Twine. 


The State of Illinois, with a popu- 
lation of 3,826,351, consumed. 3,888,- 
364 barrels of beer during the year 
1892. This was more than one bar- 
rel to each inhabitant. The city of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, alone used, in 1892, 
ten barrels of beer to every one that 
was consumed in the entire. State of 
Iowa. Ineighteen days the city of | 
Chicago atone uses as much. beer as 
all of the inhabitants of Iowa do in 
& whole year.—Jowa State Register. 


WORCESTER (MASS.) 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Offers courses in Civil, Mechanical and Elec. 
trical Engineering and Chemistry, and a gen- 
eral Scientific Course. For catalogue address 
Institute, or H, T. FULLER, President of 
Faculty. 


 Heitt’s 
OAK GROVE SCHOOL 
MILLBRAE, San Mateo Co. 
[NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED.] 
A first-class home school for boys. Beauti- 
ful surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. Its graduates admitted to the 
State University or Stanford University with- 
out examination. Fall term commences August 
ist. Send fur catalogue, and mention this 


pape; RA G. HOITT, Ph D.. Master 


| (Ex-State Supt. Public Instruction ), 


1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


BOABDING SCHOOL FOR GIBLS. 
| THIS SCHOOL 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art. 

Particular attention given to health, genera’ 
culture and social training. 
Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 

ample and attractive. 
For circulars address 
Meas. W. B. HYDE. Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Next Session Begins Aug. 7. 1893 


Seventeenth year; 15 professors ana teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. COHUROGH, A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Next term commences MONDAY, 


JULY 31, 1893. This school prepares 
students for the Universities and Col- 
leges at home and abroad. For 
further particulars apply to MRS. M. 
K. BLAKE, Principal, 528 Eleventh 
street, corner Clay, Oakland, Cal. 


WAN WESs 
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all 
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i222 Pine St., - San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins January 4th, 1493. Send for circulars. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 12, 1893. 


TS COLLEGE OOURSE corresponds ve?) 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mare. 

The Seminary course of study remains up: 
‘changed. | 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


‘MILLS OOLLEGE P. 0., 
ALAMEDA 00., OAL’ 
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MERRILL 


SE. COR. MARKET & THIRD STS. 


SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. 


Best equipped school on the Pacific Coast 
Conducted by practical reporters. Pupils 
furnished with excellent situations. Send 
for circular. 


Cc. MERRILL, Principal. 


Book-keeping, Shorthand, T 
Telegraphy, 


Writirg, Pen 
sh Branches, 


SAN FRANCISSO. 


SNOLLVOVA ON = 
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2 Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. A. ROBINSUN, President 


D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLUES. 


38 FOURTH ST. 


BRANCH: 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5219, 


San Francisco. 
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My Lost Baby. 


{ am not sure when I lost him, 
But I think ’twas one soft spring day, 
When, with his first tiny pair of pants 
And his cap, he started away, 
To go to a school off somewhere, 
In a land where no babies play. 


[ have his curls and his dresses— 
The first are as gold as the sun; 

The latter are fragrant with perfume, 
And damp with my tears, every one. 

But they’re empty just as my heart is, 
And it seems that my life is done. 


They sent me a boy that evening 

From the school where no babies go, 
Who told me of lessons and recess 

And other boys’ row after row; 
But never a word of my baby, 

And my heart’s most breaking to know. 


His eyes are the eyes of my baby, 

His voice stirs the depths of my soul; 
But there’s never a curl on his forehead, 
And his stockings have never a hole, 

I cannot ride him to Banbury Cross, 
And take all his kisses for toll. 


Goihelp me! I’ve lost my one baby, 
And they’ve given a boy instead. 
I’ve only a soft mass of ringlets 
And these dresses laid out on the bed, 
And this heart with its pain, and this bosom 
That aches for the little lost head, 


l’m proud of my boy in the schoolroom— 
God knows how I love him to-day; 
jut I’d give half my life at this moment 

For a kiss from the babe gone away— 
(one away to the country of knowledge, 
In the land where no babies e’er play. 


O boys, climbing life’s great mountain, 
Come back, when you can, with a smile 
And a kiss for the lone hearts that love you, 
But mourn for the babies the while. 
‘‘Cuddle down” on their breasts as you used to: 
’Twill cheer them through many a trial. 


—Lou J. Beauchamp in the Voice. 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


It was a dark, wintry night, as only 
the slums of London can boast. The 
little flickering flame in the oil lamp, 
which at its best poorly lighted the 
narrow street. had been blown out 
by the wind, leaving that portion of 
the great city shrouded in darkness 
that was almost Plutonian. Trees 
swayed in the wind, and the time- 
worn sign in front of the “Wayside 
Tavern” creaked with a sound that 
was anything but musical. The 
loungers in the bar-room of the old 
tavern had been few that night, and 
the surly bar-tender had long since 
closed the doors and gone to bed. 
Numerous town clocks all over the 
city chimed the hour of midnight, 
and to all appearances the tavern 
was quite dark throughout; but if 
one walked around the building to 
where the rickety outside staircase 
leads to the top story, there could be 
seen a faint light in the room next 
the landing. 

In this room sits a woman diligent- 
ly sewing by the glimmering light of 
a candle. Her hair is plentifully 
sprinkled with gray, and her face 
is set with deep lines that betoken 
years of care and trouble. As she 
sews she seems to be thinking about 
something, and now and then a tear 
falls on the coarse cloth and her hand 

‘trembles so that she can scarcely 
thread the needle. With it was— 


Work—work—work ! 
From weary chime to chime; 
Work— work—work, 
As prisoners work for crime ! 
Band and gusset and seam, 
Seam and gusset and band, 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbed, 
As well as the weary hand.” 


What a sad lot is hers, and the 
future seems to bring not even a 
glimmer of better things. She is 
thinking about her wayward son who 
has gone to seek his fortune in 
America. How much happier she 
used to feel when he was working in 
London, and they lived together in 
their little cottage, before he fell in 
with evil companions and took to 
drinking. It has been two years 
since he left home, and how hard she 
has worked to earn enough money to 
cross the ocean and try to find him. 
“Perhaps Larry is dead,” shesome- 
times would say to herself, “but then 
the Lord takes care of his children, 
good and bad.” 3 
The town. clocks are striking one, 
and the candle is nearly burnt out, 
when she lays aside her work and 
looks about the barely-furnished 
room. There on the table is her Bible, 
the light of her life. She must not 
neglect to read that, although the 
hour is late aud the brain and hand 
are tired. So she reads a Psalm and | 
then kneels down by the side of her 
rude cot to pray. She remains on 
her knees a long time, pleading with 
the Father to restore her lost son, to 
touch his heart that night, to turn 
him from the error of his ways, and 
bring him back to her. | 
Meantime, outside the darkness has 
grown blacker and the wind stronger 
than before. Down the narrow street 
quietly walk two men, one carrying & 
dark lantern. They go sround the 
old tavern, and then cautiously ascend 
the old staircase. The noise made 
by the creaking of their heavy boots 
cannot be distinguished from the 
noise made by the wind, and then, 
too, the sleepy policeman on this beat 
is three or four blocks away. So 
they reach the landing safely. 
“I guess this is the place,” said 
one; “I heard Jake, the bar-tender, 
say that the old woman keeps her 
money under her pillow, and well 
just relieve her of it.” _ F 

“Hush,” said the, other, “she hasnt 
gone to bed yet. She's saying her 
prayers, I guess. We'll wait till she 
gets through.” 

By this time the candle had gone 


- 


completely out, and the room was in 
utter darkness. so one of the men 
put his ear to a whole in the window. 
‘Now I'll hear what the old lady is 
saying, said he. 
The prayer was fervent, and she 
became so much in earnest that she 
raised her voice: | 

“Kind Father, to-night my boy is 
wandering I know not where. He 
has fallen into evil, and O Father, 
convict him of sin, and let him know 
that his poor old mother is praying 
and weeping for him. He is weak, 
O Lord, but thou art mighty; rescue 
him, and bring him back.” 

“What's the matter, Larry? You 
look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

“QO Jim,” said he, “that’s my 
mother prayin’ for me. What a 
wretch I have been; but I can’t go in 
and ask her forgiveness with the 
smell of liquor on my lips. Let’s go 
down without making any noise.” 
Larry’s companion could see that 
ha was very much affected, and so he 
obeyed without a word. 

“Just think,” said Larry, “I almost 
robbed my own mother.” 

Silently those two men walked back 
to their wretched lodgings in another 
part of the great city. Much to his 
companion’s surprise, Larry refused 
to drink with him when they reached 
their abode, but went at once to bed 
with a troubled conscience. The 
hand of the Lord had touched his 
heart, and convicted him of sin. He 
thought of how he had taken his 
mother’s hard-earned money and lied 
to her about going to America. And, 
oh, his life since then; what a record 
of sin and shame! 

Not a moment did Larry sleep that 
night. The power of God was work- 
ing in his heart, and he felt the most 
bitter remorse. It seemed an age to 
him till morning; but when at last it 
came, he dressed himself with more 
care than usual, and started for the 
“Wayside Tavern” before any of his 
evil companions were out of bed. 

When he reached his mother’s door, 
she was just putting on her bonnet, 
preparatory to setting out to deliver 
some coats which she had made for 
a large factory. He tapped lightly 
on the door, and, in a moment, she 
opened it and threw her arms around 
Larry’s neck and wept for joy. It 
was a touching scene, that meeting 
of the godly mother and her unfaith- 


ful, wayward son. | 


“TI knew the Lord would answer 
my prayer,’ said she. | 

“The Lord was not the only one 
who heard your prayer, mother,” said 
he. 

Then followed the story of the 
night before. It was a dreadful 
thing to think that he came so near 
robbing his own mother while she 
was praying for him; but she readily 
forgave him, and that day there was 
not a happier woman in London than 
Larry's mother. 
The young man soon found work 
in a drygoods store, and, by dint of 
great saving, the mother and son were 
able, after awhile, to buy back the 
little cottage that had once been 
theirs. To say that Larry was never 
tempted to return to his old life of 
sin would be putting it too strongly, 
but he always thought of his praying 
mother, and did not yield to the en- 
ticement of those who had once been 
his evil companions. “The way of 
the transgressor is hard”; “but the 
path of the just is as the shining 
light that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” — Lutheran 
Evangelist. 


A WISE MOTHER. 


Mrs. Brooks, the mother of the 
great preacher, Phillips Brooks, was 
once asked by a young mother to 
advise her how to bring up her son. 


This was her answer: : 
“There 1s an age when tt is not well to 


follow.or question your boy too closely. 


Up to that time you may carefully 
instruct and direct him; you are his 
best friend—he is never happy unless 
the story of the day has been told; 
you must hear about his games, his 
friends, his school—all that interests 
him must be your interest. Sudden- 
ly these confidences cease; the affec- 
tionate son becomes reserved and si- 
lent; he seeks the intimate friendship 
of other lads; he goes out; he is 
averse to telling you where he is go- 
ing, or how long he will be gone. 
He comes in and goes silently to his 
room. -All this is a startling change 
to the mother, but it is also her op- 
portunity to practice wisdom by lov- 
ing and praying for and absolutely 
trusting her son. The faithful in- 
struction and carefyl training during 
his earlier years the son van never 
forget—that is impossible. There- 
fore, trust not only your Heavenly 
Father, but your son. The period of 
reserve Of which I speak appears to 
be one in which the boy dies and the 
man is born; his individuality rises 
up before him, and he is dazed and 
almost overwhelmed by his first con- 
sciousness of himself. I have always 
believed it was then that the Creator 
was:speaking with my sons, and that 
it was good for their souls to be left 
alone with him, while I, their mother, 
stood trembling, and praying and 
waiting, knowing well that when the 
man was evolved from the boy, when 
the process of birth was over, I 
should have my sons again, and there 


would be a deeper sympathy than 


ever between, 


HOW SHE SAVED HIM. 


The following, clipped from an ex- 
change, tells how one woman in Ful- 
ton, Ky., saved her husband : 

‘When we were married I am sat- 
isfied that he loved me and meant 
to earn an honest living; but in-about 
two years he took to drink, and for 
the next five years his course was 
steadily downward. At last his habits 
became so bad that he would stay in 
the saloon all day, and sometimes all 
night. When he did come home, he 
was no help or comfort to me; he 
would only sleep off one drunk, and 
then start out for another. | Myself 
and my children were sadly neglect- 
ed. I was determined to do some- 
thing; in fact, the time had come 
when I was obliged to. One night 
when I was driven almost to despera- 
tion, I resolved to go to the saloon. 
I found him talking to some others, 
all pretty drunk. His back was 
toward me when I entered, and he 
did not know that I had trespassed 
upon his place of worship; but the 
bar-tender saw me, and asked me 
what Iwanted. This did not frighten 
me, for [had determined to go through 
the ordeal, come what might. So I 
replied : ‘ Nothing; only I want to be 
with John. He won't stay with me, 
so I am going to stay with him.’ | 

“ At this moment John recognized 
me and exclaimed: “ Mary, what in 
the name of heaven are you doing 
here? What does this mean? Have 
you lost your mind?’ ‘Oh, no, John,’ 
I replied, ‘ but I was so lonesome at 
home! The children cried for their 
supper until they cried themselves to 
sleep; I had nothing to give them. 
So I thought I would come down and 
stay with you until you go home. 
I will wait until you are ready.’ He 
seemed lost in thought. I had no 
idea what his next remark would be. 
But after a minute’s reflection he ex- 
claimed: ‘Mary, I have taken my 
last drink. From this time hence- 
forth and forever I am done. This 
place shall know meno more.’ Drunk 
as he was, I could see that he was 
crying. ‘Come, Mary,’ he said, ‘let 
us go home.’ We walked out of the 
saloon together, and on the way home 
he told me he would quit drinking if 
it killed him. He has kept his word. 
Over a year has elapsed since that 
long-to-be-remembered night. Now 
he loves his wife and children. We 
have plenty to eat and to wear. If 
John will hold out (and I believe he 
will), I shall never regret my visit to 
that saloon.” 


GLEANINGS. 


Heaven is only a step from the 
penitent sinner, but millions of miles 
from the hypocrite. 


When Peter finished his sermon on 
the day of Pentecost the people 
didn’t say, “ Wasn’t that a fine ser- 
mon ?” but “ What shall we do?” It 
is the purpose of the gospel to trans- 
mute conviction into character and 
action.— Northwestern Congregationalist. 


The present is better than the 
past, and the future will be infinitely 
better than the present. Away with 
pessimism in every connection. They 
are not the highest style of men, 
who are constantly looking along 
the line of their nose into. the 
dirt of this world, rather than look- 
ing up to God and to heaven, and as- 
piring to things infinitely greater 
and better than any yet realized. 
Let our motto ever be “ Excelsior.” — 
Principal Mac Vickar. 


Did you ever think of the love 
which Christ will manifest to you 
when he shall present you, without 
spot or blemish, or any such thing, 
before his Father's throne? Well, 
pause and remember that he loves 
you at this hour as much as he will 
love you then, for he will be the same 
forever as he is to-day, and he is the 
same to-day as he will be forever. 
«As the Father hath loved me, even 
so have I loved you,” and a higher 
degree of love we cannot imagine. 
The Father loves his Son infinitely, 
and even s0, to-day, believer, doth the 
Son of God love thee.—Rev. Charles 
H. Spurgeon. | 

John the Baptist must have been 
one of the greatest preachers this 
world has ever had. Any man can 
get a hearing in a crowded city, espe- 
cially if he speaks in a fine building 
where there is a splendid choir, and 
if the meetings have been advertised 
beforehand. But it was different 
with John. He drew the people 
away from the towns and cities into 
the wilderness. He had no million- 
aire to back him; no business men 
interested in Christ’s cause to work 
‘with him; no newspaper men to re- 
port his sermons. 
known man without any titles; he 
was not Rt. Rev. John the Baptist, 
D.D., but plain John the Baptist.— 
Rev. Dwight L. Moody. 


He was an un- 


Household, — 


_ Bers anp two 
years ago an Austrian physician ad- 
vanced the remarkable theory that 


enjoy ap immunity from the effects of 
bee stings for varying periods, and 
that, moreover, the virus of the bee 
sting is an infallible remedy for 
acute rheumatism. The latter part 


terranean Naturalist, has received most 
unquestionable confirmation from a 
custom of the country people in Malta. 
Bees are plenty in the islands, and 
bee stings are in such repute asa 
cure for rheumatism that resort to 
this primitive method of inoculation 
has been a common practice in severe 
cases for generations, the results hav 

ing been most satisfactory to the 
patients. | | 


Baxep Bananas.—Allow one table- 
spoonful of sugar and one teaspoon- 
ful of hot water for each banana. 
Pare the bananas and cut in halves. 
Place them on a shallow dish. Melt 
one tablespoonful of butter in the 
hot water, and pour it over the fruit. 
Mix a little salt, and spice or lemon 
juice, with the sugar, sprinkle it over 
the top and bake twenty minutes, or 
until brown.—Housekeeper. 


Oxp Virainia Piz.—Line a 
deep pan with plain biscuit dough. 
Have two spring chickens cut in 
pieces; put in the pan with them 
slices of fat bacon, a pint of cream, a 
teacup of stale bread crumbs, a pint 
of boiling water, the yolks of three 
hard-boiled eggs, salt and pepper. 
Cover with a top crust, and bake 
slowly for two hours. . 


made of sliced bananas and straw- 
berries or raspberries arranged jin 
layers, sprinkled with powdered sug- 
ar, and covered with whipped cream. 
Another is made with successive layers 
of sliced banana, sliced orange, finely- 
grated cocoanut, with the top layer 
of cocoanut. 


SatmMon SanpwicHEs.—Drain all the 
oil from canned salmon. Mash 
smooth, season, spread one slice, and, 
before covering with the other, 
squeeze lemon juice over it. A little 
oil may be added if it is too dry to 
spread nicely. All bits of skin and 
bone should be removed. 


Nice bread-and-butter sandwiches 
may be made by putting crisp lettuce 
leaves between extremely thin slices 
of buttered bread, or use nasturtium 
leaves, young dandelion leaves, or 
pepper grass instead of lettuce.— 
Housekeeper. 


the ham fine as grated cheese. 
melted butter to make a paste, or 
butter and cream, mixed mustard, 
pepper, and a little pickle. Beaten 
egg may be used instead of butter. 


A WAIF’S VIEW OF WEALTH. 


_Alittle street waif was once at the 
house of a great lady, and the child- 
ish eyes that had to look so sharply 
after daily bread were dazzled by 
signs of splendor on every hand. 
“Can you get everything you want?” 
“the child asked the mistress of the 
mansion. “Yes,I think so,” was the 
reply. “Can you buy anything you 
would like to have ?” The lady answer- 
ed,“Yes.” And the child, who was 
of a meditative turn of mind, looked 
at her pityingly, and said, wonder- 
ingly, “Don’t you find it dull?’’ To 
the little keen mind, accustomed to 
live bird-like from day to day, and to 
rejoice over a little supply, with the 
delight born of rarity, the aspect of 
continual plenty, and desires all grat- 
ified by possession, contained an idea 
of monotony that seemed almost 
wearisome. Many an owner of a 
well-filled purse has found life “dull,” 
and pronounced in the midst of 
luxury that all things are vanity ; but 
the hand that knows how wisely to 
distribute and scatter abroad the 
bounty possessed will never be 
without interest in life; will never 
miss the sunshine that abides for kind 
and unselfish hearts. — The Quiver. 


The sculptor Thorwaldsen carved 
his statues in Italy, and then carried 
them home to his northern land. In 
the straw in which the marbles were 
packed there were accidentally lodged 
some flower seeds, and the next sum- 
mer Italian flowers sprang up in the 
garden of Copenhagen from this 
chance sowing. Thus it is,wherever 
the Bible goes, heavenly flowers of 
purity and love and gentleness and 
all the Christian graces grow up in 
the heart-gardens in this cold and 


barren earth on which we dwell. 


| The only Paré Cream of Tartar 


| ‘Two persons die every second. 


ay ‘Used in Millions of Homes—,4o0 Years the Standard. 


rt 


wder.—No Ammonia; No Alum. 


persons who have been stung by bees 


of the theory, according to the Medi- | 


A fruit salad for desert may be 


Cuorren Ham Sanpwicues. — Chop }.1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. 
Add |, 
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SAN FRANvISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
_ and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
Services, IIA. M. and 7:30 P, M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, II A. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian: Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 
THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117° Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.3; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P.M. 
FOURTH CHURCH — South side. Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev, W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 P. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P, M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 


PARK CHURCH—4I!16 De@isadero St. Rev. . 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, Ir A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. | 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I1 
A. M. and 7:30 P, M. 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by JohnG. 
Eckles, pastor, at 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 
12:15 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 8 P. M 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 

street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing at 7:30 Pp. M., by G. T: McCollum. 
Sunday-school at 3 P. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
‘corner Pierce and Green streets. John 
H, Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P. M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street, 7 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box: 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M, Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs, Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. J. H. 
Woodworth, Pasadena, Superintendent of 
Children’s Work, Mrs, W. H. Dwight, Pasa- 
dena. 

Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs, M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal, Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L., F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
District—Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 


1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. ].G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F.A. Miller, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 


tario. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission fer Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President—Miss Anna Hall. Vice-President— 
Mrs. A. K. Arnold. Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Buckingham. Financial Secretary—Miss E. 
Hammond. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 
Treasurer—Geo. H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 


Congregational Sunday - School and 


Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—-E, Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Central and North- 
eru California; 524 Thirty-first street, Oakland. 

American Home Missiona’v Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ ok, Secre-. 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate. 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D.. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
1005 Capp street, San Francisco Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los les. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


_ American Missio Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 


Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq; estern 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., I51 
Washington street, Chicago, IIl. | 

ornia Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the American Missi Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 


‘| Pond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, 


Seoretarys 
The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O 
i Bible House, New York. Secretaty 
. Wikoff, 1009 Green street, San 


Rev... Judson, Smith, 
dion 8. Ward 


Agent 
Waiter ‘Frear, 


PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F. 


Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con- 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. | 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN| 


Sunday-school, 9:30 | 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker | 


Publishing Society. —Boston and Chicago. | 


taries—Rev. M, E, Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 


Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10Whitting street, Chicago. 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. E. Jewett, Vacaville. ingS ec- 
retary— Mrs, S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., Sas 
Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 East Fourteenth steet, Oaklaaii; 
Mrs. C. J. Hutchius, .Capp) street, 
San Francisco (Mrs. { H. Warren, Honorary 
Home Secretary). Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo’ Park, Treasarer— 
Mrs, R. E, Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oakdaati. 
Contributions for the: Young. Ladies’ Branch. df 
the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace 
E, Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 
Geary street, San Francisco. i 


R A N G | 


Is the people’s choice. The onl Range 
that will out ali that can 
Baking and Roasting, econom 


praise of it. 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality a 


workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
telf-Basting and Ventil+ted Oven, allowing 
all odors from the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F Myers & Oo, 
947 MARKET STREET. 
DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAB PROOF, | 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ET. 

Correspondence solicited. 


PARGELLS, 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO OOAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 

3238 Bush St., 8S. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 


to order. 
in :NOVA SOOTIA: ....... 


@eeeeee 


Always 
stock, manufactured from 


If we do not have in stock the particular : 
tern our customer wants, we will go with Ein 

to the wholesale cloth houses, where he caa 

obtain the best selection in San: Francisco te 

choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount te 

clergymen. | 

323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spua 
Goods, now in stock. , 


JOHN Jr, 


ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Isabella Scott, On- | 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of. 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 


Next to New Wigwan. 
TWelephone No. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 
Importers and Dealers in ¢ 


NEwSsS, 
WRITING AND 


RAPPING 


'P-A-P-E-R-S 
Manafactarers of Patent Machine-made Paper 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


RED WILSON 


Tailor 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goode, 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
i...) N. cor: Merehantgt. 
SAN FRANCISOO, -. - CAL 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 
ae 716-721 Filbert Street, .. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 


swimming tank; tub bathe; forty 
porce tubs. ateF pumped from the bay 
only at high tide, and changed:daily. Eve 


x 


thing new, clean and well ordered. _ B: 


(Physicians recom mend! thé 'Cryafa® bot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths. foot of. 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 


cars. John F arnham, Manager 
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Rooms, Congregational House, Boston.  Sec- 
Bit. retaries—Rev| N. G. Clark; D.D., Rev. E. Ks | 
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[ WEDNESDAY, JunE 28, 1893. 


A 
“ 


Taxe NoTice—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
gen sending us $7.50, with three.new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe Paciric for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, June 28, 1893. 


An intelligent lady, not in the Con- 
gregational body, complains, al- 
though not to us editors, that so 
many of the ministers whom she 
hears: murder the king’s English. 
She is told that she should “not be 
critical, but think more of the spir- 
itual”; still the query remains with. 
her why is it necessary for one who 
would be a teacher of the Christian 


faith to shock the public ear, and 


why do not the professors correct the 
habit? We sympathize with our 
friend, although we would fain hope 
that the percentage of these “mur- 
derers” in the pulpit is not large. 
It is not necessary for even students 
of theology to be ungrammatical in 
speech; it is indeed disgraceful. By 
all means, let the professors correct 
the habit. But one’s purity of lan- 
guage is due to the family or com- 
punionship in» which he is reared, 
even more than to the professors 
with whom in later youth he finishes 
his studies. This, our gentle critic 
fully appreciates, for she remarks that 
a majority of the people in the local- 
ity to which she refers talks the 
same sort of English which hurts her 


go. And she adds, “When a man 


gets up in the pulpit and preaches 
without notes, that seems to be the 
sum total of their requirements, and 
that’s what they call preaching.” 
It is evident that if we are to 
have an improvement in the qual- 
ity of our preachers, we must 
have an improvement in the qual- 
ity of the congregations that in- 
vite the ministration. At the same 
dime, the particular criticisms we 
have been considering ia this para- 
graph would seem to call for a care- 
ful scrutiny of students applying for 
entrance to our theological schools in 
their knowledge of their own tongue, 
and for a more constant and thorough 
drill of them afterward in the Eng- 
lish Bible. bs 


The moderator of the Free Church 
assembly is reported as asking, “Is 
there not something wrong with 
Christianity if society has its million- 
aires at one extremity and its masses 
of squalor and hunger at the other ?” 
The motive in asking that question is 
worthy of all praise, but the question 
is not happily put. The word Chris- 
tianity is ambiguous. It may mean 
the gospel itself, or it may mean the 
people who may be representing it. 
In the first sense, the moderator’s 
question is to beanswered, no. Inthe 
second sense, it may be answered, yes, 
ef course. Many who represent 
Christ imperfectly carry out his prin- 
siples. And yet, as only a portion of 
the people of any land claim to live 
according to Christianity, there might 
be millionaires and squalor with 
Christians at their best. Christianity 
beaches that there is something wrong 
m the human heart itself. 

It is a fit thing for any man or 
woman to have it in heart to give 
$250,000 for a school dedicated to 
the training of a worthy ministry of 
the gospel. Suppose the giver’s own 
character and life seem to be incon- 
gruous with the gift, so that men ex- 
claim, “How is it that Saul is among 
the prophets?” But when we are 


told that those two ladies of England, 


Mrs. Lewis and Gibson, whom the 
@hristian world hag just been admir- 


ing for their lhterary discoveries | 


among the manuscripts of the St. 
Gatherine’s Convent on Mt. Sinai, 
have offered a quarter-million to es- 
tablish at Oambridge a theological 
school fur the Presbyterian Church, 
we say, this and/that harmonize so 
well with each other. The generous 
gift comes out of character and intel- 
ligent appreciation. May such givers 
multiply 


The Established Church in Eng- 
land is making a bitter fight to fpre- 
vent the progress of disestablishment 
in» Wales: It sometimes fakes: the 
slaim that the disestablishment would 
be a serious injury to the principality. 


glican body has‘on Welshmen, when 
we are told that though there are 


Baptist, Congregationalist, and Meth- 
odist, composed of Welshmen, there 
is not in all the States a single Epis- 
copal congregation whose services 
are in their language. : 


We are accustomed to hearing it 
said that it is the high Anglicans that 
are most active and growing fastest 
just now, and that the tendeney Rome- 
ward is marked by numerous perver- 
sions. There is truth in both state- 
ments, but not the whole truth. 


Chureh which is called the National 
Protestant Church Union, and the 
ritualistic trend is rousing it to ac- 
tion. At a late meeting of the Un- 
ion, the Bishop of Sodor and Man 
stated that there is a place not far 
from London where 350 Churchmen 
had become Non-Conformists, and in 


over to the Presbyterians. These 
changes were said to be owing to the 
ritualistic tendencies that are so ram- 
pant in certain parts of the Establish- 
ed Church. 


The Baptist Centenary Fund, Fing- 
land, for foreign missions reached 
$554,000. The Moravian brethren 


aries. We have already mentioned 
that one of their pioneers, Rev. John 
H. Kilbuck, is a great-grandson of a 
Delaware Indian chief who was bap- 
tized in Pennsylvania in the middle 
of the last century.——tThe Arabian 
mission, which was begun three years 
ago by Professor Lansing and three 
theological students of the New 
Brunswick Seminary, has been form- 
ally adopted by the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Reformed Church. 
Mirza Ibrahim, the Moslem who 
has been imprisoned for more than a 
year in Tabriz, Persia, for accepting 
Christ, has, at last, died. He ‘boldly 
and yet tenderly held and uttered his 
faith. His fellow-prisoners again 
and again attempted violence, and so 
injured his throat by choking him 
that he died from the effects. 


A TERRIBLE ACCIDENT. 


A terrible accident happened to 
the English naval fleet in the Med- 
iterranean, about five miles from the 
harbor of Tripolis in Syria last Thurs- 
day afternoon. Five large ironclads 
were bearing down toward the har- 
bor, drawn jn full front, Victoria, the 
flag-ship in the center, and the Cam- 
perdown next on her left, when the 
order was signaled from Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir George Tryon of the Vic- 
toria, and commander of the fleet, 
for the ships to turn and form in 
double line. The space between the 
ships was then less than two cable’s 
length. Admiral Markham of the 
Camperdown signaled that he did 
not understand the order, and de- 
layed to turn. The other vessels 
were turning. The delay of the 
Camperdown was fatal to the Victoria. 
Her ram struck the Victoria in the 
starboard side, and plunged through 
her plates. The other vessels were 
thrown into confusion; and, but for 
the prompt action of their command- 
ers, an awful catastrophe involving 
the whole fleet would have occurred. 

The injured Victoria steered at once 
for the shore. But, after making 
about two miles, she leaned. away 
over to starboard, and with a great 
roll and plunge buried her bow be- 
neath the calm surface of the sea. 
Those on deck were thrown into the 
water; those below had not time to 
come on deck. As the great vessel 
took that awful plunge, the swiftly- 
revolving blades of the screws when 
they reached the water cut among 
the struggling men, and killed many. 
To add to the horrors of the scene, 
the boilers burst with a sound as of 
muffled thunder, and steam and 
scalding water came to the surface. 
But soon the great vessel, bottom up, 
was fathoms deep at the bottom of the 
sea, burying under her, and with her, 
nearly four hundred brave men. 
And the water has closed over her 
forever, and the surface is again still. 

Such is the purport of a cablegram 
received on Monday in New York 
from Tripolis, and: published in San 
Francisco dailies yesterday: How 
poorly can we realize the surprise, 
the astonishment, and the _ horror of 
the scene. Just now riding the 
water like a thing of life; was this 
grand ship engaged in maneuvers for 
practice and entertainment—in a few 
minutes, she and hundreds of her 
gallant officers and crew lie at the 
bottom of the sea. Something was 
wrong—somebody blundered. What 
might have been so easily averted, if 
they had. only known, can never be 
undone. 

Such is. the logic of events. 
There is mourning in England, and 
sympathy everywhere. . How mighty 
are the agencies in human affairs! 


There is a society in the English 


438 churches in the United States, | 


another place 200 families had gone 


in Alaska now have thirteen mission- 


Orders that cannot be misunderstood | 


cies. God's orders are plain, his 
Word is sure. Let us see to it that 
we promptly obey, without question 
of the reason why, lest worse than 
any mere human calamities come 


FINANCIAL DISASTERS. 

The financial disaters which have 
visited varions parts of our nation 
recently have come nearer home of 
late. Banks and houses have sus- 
pended to the east and north and south 
of us, and finally our own city has 
seen two of its banks close their 
doors—the Pacific Bank, the oldest 
commercial bank in the State, and the 
People’s Home Savings Bank. But 
it is confidently stated that these 
banks are solvent, and will soon open 
their doors again. The State Bank 
Commissioners are now examining 
their condition. We have fifteen 
commercial banks in this city, and 
not another besides the Pacific shows 
signs of weakening. We have ten 
savings banks, and all are strong, in- 
cluding the People’s Home, we trust. 
These banks at the last statement 
had over $100,500,000 of deposits. 
During last Friday and Saturday 
some foolish people hastened to draw 
their money out of the strongest sav- 
ings banks in the city, thus losing 
their interest, which is due July Ist, 
for half a year. It is said that the 
Hibernia Savings Bank thus made 
$30,000, which the depositors lost. 

The prospects are now improving. 
Millions of dollars in interest on 
United States Government bonds is 
now due and being promptly paid. 
Semi-annual bank interest is also go- 
ing into circulation. Our harvests 
will bring large returns and change’ 
the balance of trade with Europe in 
our favor. The currency question 
will come up for readjustment by 
our financiers in Congress. Let us 
hope that they will settle it right. 
We have no theory on the subject 
which is worth publishing. We only 
have this to say, that in our opivion 
more gold and silver or less gold 
and silver are not half so necessary 
to solve this problem and give plenty 
everywhere. as other matters of hon- 
esty, industry, economy, good habits 
and righteous living. By no tinkering 
of the currency can you make a na- 


| tion prosperous that spends, as ours 


did last year, over $800,000,000 for 
intoxicating drinks. And this does 
not include the untold millions ex- 
pended in consequence of the evilso 


drink. | 
It is stated that Attorney-General 


| Olney holds— 


That the appropriations made by the Act of 
Congress, approved August 5, 1892 in aid of 
the Worlds Fair, including the appropriation for 
the Government exhibit, ‘‘are as availalile 
now as before the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals permanently opening the World’s 
Fair on Sunday, with the single exception that 
no more money ought to be paid the Illinois 
corporation known as the ‘ World’s Columbian 
Exposition.’ Congress meant the Exposition 
as a whole should beclosed on Sunday. It 
did not, however, undertake to passa law to 
that effect, but contented itself with making 
certain appropriations conditional, not upon 
the fact of Sunday-closing, but upon the I!Ihi- 
nois corporation agreeing to the proposition for 
Sunday-closing, so that regulations to that ef- 
fect might be made by the Government repre- 
sentative. The World’s Columbian Commis- 
sion, an Illinois corporation, did agree to the 
proposition. The proper rules were made by 
the Columbian Commission, and the condition 
upon which the appropriations referred to were 
made must be regarded as fully satished. Con- 
gre:s must be regarded as having conditioned 
its appropriations not upon Sunday-closing, in 
fact, but upon an agreement for Sunday-clos 
ing, which it assumed, however rashly, would 
not be broken.” 

This is singular reasoning; it looks 
to us like sophistry. An agreement 
to close the Fair on Sunday was en- 
tered into. But the closing does not 
follow on the agreement. That 
makes no difference, says Mr. Olney; 
the money rests on the agreement, 
not on the fact. That sort of action 
would not do in private life, and we 
do not think the people will endorse 
it on the part of the Government. 
Here is a promise to do certain things 
on conditions. It is agreed that the 
conditions shall be fulfilled. But 
they are not fulfilled; then the prom- 
ise is void, and the money which has 
not been paid over should be with- 
held, and the money which was paid 
over should be refunded. Or, better, 
the money having been paid, and the 
conditions being such that it cannot 
be refunded, it should make it im- 
possible to violate the conditions. 
The transaction is ip process, and the 
action of the Government in giving 
the money should make it illegal and 
impossible to break the agreement 
and open the Fair. It does not seem 
honest to try to get out of this by 
saying the money should be paid to 
the Fair, but not to the “Lllinois cor- 
poration known as the World’s 
Columbian Exposition.” 


Professor J..M.. Schweberle of the 
Lick Observatory arrived in New 
York last Saturday by steamer from 
South America, where he went to 
view a total eclipse of the sun on 
April 16th. ..He took. the largest 
photographs that have ever been 
taken of an eclipse of. the sun, and 
has secured full details of the forma- 
tion of the curona. He had a theory 
which he thinks his observations have 
proved true: oe 

That the beautiful corona w 

u the fact that the sum is covered with® 


forth great masses oF mhaterial which 
the sun drew batk to it with a d ‘which 


could not be realized. 


= 


That, however, ia a significant indica- and promptness of obedience to them | Though late in coming, the vaca- 
tion of the small hold-which the An- re all-important in human emergen- 


tion season is here at last, and many 
of our people are seeking much need- 
ed rest and recreation at the sea- 
shore, in the mountains and in the 
many beautiful valleys, all, fortunate- 
ly for us, easily accessible from this 
city. Many who have been regularly 
in their places in church and Sunday- 
school and prayer-meeting are now 
nbsent, and this demands extra faith- 
fulness on the part of all who stay at 
home. Letstrong effort be put forth 
to be present at every meeting, and 
to bringin strangers; and, if the pas- 
tor is away on his vacation, do not 
let the minister who takes his place 
preach to empty pews. Those who 
go away will, of course, not take a 
“religious vacation,” but will attend 
the services in the country, where 
they will find no lack of opportuni- 
ty to give kind words of fellowship 
and encouragement to those who will 
appreciate them, and where they, too, 
may receive something to help them 
on in the Christian way. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


It is fitting that the English-speak- 
ing nations should lead the world 
towards a universal peace union, 
which would substitute international 
courts of arbitration for the great 
standing armies which are productive 
of nothing but uneasiness and ex- 
pense.’ Although no general law was 
enacted, President Harrison’s admin- 
istration committed the United States 
to the arbitration policy, and there 
are the best of reasons for believing 
that the present administration is just 
as strongly in favor of arbitration. 
This being the case it naturally fol- 
lows that a very strong sentiment ex- 
ists here in tavor of the proposition 
which has gone so far-as to reach the 
calendar of the British House of 
Commons in the shape of a bill pro- 
viding for the negotiation of a treaty 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, which would make war im- 
possible by providing for the settle- 
ment of all international disputes be- 
tween the two countries by arbitration. 

Only one regret is expressed in 
Washington concerning this matter, 
and that is, that the United States 
did not make the initiatory move- 
ment, towards securing this great 
boon for the civilized world. But 
that is after all a small matter. The 
great object of the friends of peace, 
in the United States, should be to 
create such a public sentiment in 
favor of such a treaty that Congress 
will meet the British Parliament 
more than half way, by taking up 
and passing a bill at the coming ses- 
sion, authorizing the negotiation of 
a perpetual treaty of arbitration, not 
only with Great Britain, but with any 
other nation which might be willing 
to join the movement for universal 
peace, which is ardently hoped for 
by the truest friends of Christianity 
and civilization. 


Such action on the part of Con- 
gress would show to the world that it 
is no mere idle boast to claim that 
the credit for inaugurating the great- 
est and most marked advances in the 
work of Christianizing and bringing 
the world to a higher state of civili- 
zation belongs to the English-speak- 
ing nations. With such a treaty in 
existence between the United States 
and Great Britain, it cannot be doubt- 
ed that the good example would soon 
be followed by the principal Eu- 
ropean nations, and that the stand- 
ing armies which now menace the 
peace and prosperity of more than 
half of Europe would soon belong to 
the barbaric past. The accomplish- 
ment of such an object is a goal 
worthy of the grandest minds of our 
time, and how puny when compared 
with it would appear the grandest 
achievement of the greatest soldier 
the world has produced. No wonder 
that the idea appeals to the enthusi- 
asm of such great and good men on 
both sides of the Atlantic as William 
EK. Gladstone and Benjamin Harrison; 
it is grand enough to appeal to every 
lover of humanity, and could it be ac- 
complished before the dawn of the 
twentieth century it would dwarf all 
the other achievements of the nine. 
teenth century, great as many of 
them have undoubtedly been. 

United States officials claim that 
French officials are violating the 
agreement entered into at the. Dres- 
den International Sanitary Confer- 
ence, that each nation there repre- 
sented should inform each other na- 
tion, at the earliest possible moment, 
of the appearance and progress of 
epidemic diseases within their respect- 
ive borders. According to reports 
made to their government by British 
consuls, there have been more than 
500 cases of cholera, and something 
like 200 deaths from the disease in 
French cities near the mouth of the 
Rhone river, and instead of reporting 
these cases, according to agreement, 
the French officials have actually. tried 
to conceal them. Although it has not 
been fully determined upon, Secre- 
tary Gresham may call the attention 
of the French government to this 
very dangerous apparent breach of 
faith on the part. of its officials. 

President Cleveland appointed 
within the last week thirty Indian 
agents, and, in accordance with the 
new law, twenty of them were army 
officers. detailed to act as agents. The 
ten civilian agents were assigned to 
thoge Indians who are the farthest 
advanced toward..civilization. 


$ 
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THE GOSPEL AND GODLINESS. 
. BY REV. DR. GEO. F, MAGOUN. 


There could not have been @ more 
timely discussion by theological sem- 
inary alumni than that at Yale this 
year on “The Evangelistic Element 
in the work of ministers. Professor 
Samuel Harris, D.D., being one of 
the older ministers in Connecticut, 
and having labored in Massachusetts 
and Maine as well, is very competent 
to testify that “the preaching of the 
first half of this century” was not “of 
dry dogma,” as said at the London 
Council. If it was—as “the period 
from 1820 to 1858 was conspicuous 
for great revivals’—what a_back- 
stroke to the anti-doctrinal fact 1s 
the testimony which that period gives 
to the power of “dogma”! But Dr. 
Harris said something further, and 
with a good deal of pondering: “The 
preachers did not proclaim dry theol- 
ogy, but sought to make men repent. 
The immediate relation of men to 
God was emphasized.” As the peri- 
od named covers just a little more 
than the first half of my life (I was 
born in Maine, 1821, in the same 
State with Dr. Harris, and seven 
years later), and as I heard nearly all 
the great revival preachers of that 
period, save Dr. Nettleton and Dr. 
Hewitt, there is no doubt with me of 
the accuracy of these statements. 
They are just as true of the body of 
successful pastors of that time as of 
great revivalists. It was in this peri- 
od that Dr. Lyman Beecher’s well- 
known saying was uttered: ‘Preach 
doctrine practically and practice doc- 
trinally.” That was just what he 
and his contemporaries did. On this 
your most aged minister, who, as a 
young layman, was junior deacon in 
his church in Hanover;street, Boston, 
could give interesting and important 
evidence. The fact is, the difference 
between that period and this is by no 
means that between dry dogmatic 
doctrine and practical living truth; 
but that between saving gospel doc- 
trine and no “dogma” at all. And 
this is as good a starting-point as 
any for some observations on this 
and kindred topics. 

1. The tendency towards prepond- 
erance of the ethical element over 
“the evangelistic element” just now 
is away from what has characterized 
great revival periods. It does not 
seek to “make men repent,” or “em- 
phasize their immediate relation to 
God.” 
even ethico-successful, needs wise 
and saintly men to do for him what 
Priscilla and Aquila did for Paul— 
“take him unto them and expound 
the way of God more carefully.” it 
is the push and start into active 
Christian duties they aim at, rather 
than a saving Christian experience. 
This last—what significance in the 
need of its being said—must begin 
with repenting of sin, as in “the first 
half of this century,” as in apostlic 
times, and go on with a prcfound, 
penitent, humble, glad acceptance of 
forgiveness through the blood of 
Christalone. Isthisold-fashioned? Of 
course it is. That is the very point 
befure us. There never was a time 
before this when the beginning of 
the Christian life without Christian 
experience was recommended in 
“ evangelical ” and “ evangelistic ” cir- 
cles. Never before has it been as- 
serted in great meetings that this is, 
per se, Christian experience; “ repent- 
ance toward God and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ”—the sum and 
substance of what Paul testified “both 
to Jews and Greeks”—being hardly 
mentioned. 


No question is raised here about 
the fact that evangelical repentance 
and faith will certainly set one’s feet 
in the overt ways of the Christian 
life; nor about works meet for re- 
pentance; nor about the relation be- 
tween faith and works; nor about 
knowing God’s doctrine practically, by 
doing his will; nor about the absolute 
necessity of the element of truly Chris- 
tian ethics in any genuine Christian life- 
experience; nor about the necessity 
of one seeking these things, making 
up his mind to do the right, and leave 


‘off doing the wrong he knows; nor 


about the place of the will in conver- 
sion, or our turning to God; nor 
about practical consecration; ’ nor 
about a hundred other things that 
may be mixed up with tbe real ques- 
tion. But it is just this: Are these 


.things—or, in a word, is salvation of 


the soul—practicable if it has no 
sense of sin or of forgiveness through 
the blood of the Lamb? * Are Christ’s 
original conditions of eternal life, as 
to its beginning in us, repealed? 
“Repent and believe the Gospel.” 


Change your mind, and your heart, 


habit and life will change with this. 
“Repent and turn to God”—not 
conscience and ideals of 


right. 


of this century” brought home per- 
sonal responsibility, and its life-long 
abuse by its hearers, begetting 
through the agency of the attending 
Spirit of God such a sense of sin 
and of utter moral ruin in our “im- 
mediate relation to God”—person to 
person—as made it impossible not to 
flee for refuge to the cross. Who is 
endued with this power now? The 
loss of it is very much due to the re- 
cent anti-doctrine tendency, and 


‘much to release from obligation to 
‘repent in“the accepted time,”through 


speculations about God’s obligation 


More than one evangelist; 


to do this or that (for incorrigible 


| sinners) here and hereafter, and not 


a little to the style of criticism that 
breaks the power of the Bible over 
conscience, and dissipates serious 
forecast of the fearful consequences 
of sin. 

2. Repentance does not set right 
all the “immediate” relations of gin- 
ful soulsto God. Itis the legitimate. 
direct, powerful, impulse toward 
something saving beyond itself, in 
presenting which, with the happiest 
results, “the preaching of the first 
half of this century” excelled. This 
is a blood-bought propitiation for the 
sins of each man and all. Sin and 
the cross of Christ are the very mar- 
row and substance of Christian preach- 
ing. But no one will allege that the 
cross is held up now as it used to be. 
The ethical half of salvation—of in- 
caculable moment, indeed, if it be 
truly ethico-religious—aot if merely 
moral—wrongfully elbows out the 
evangelical half. And many an in- 
terested hearer who “desires to enter 
on the Christian life” is, therefore. 
like Ephraim, “a cake not turned.” 
The tender sense of forgiving love is 
not attained—indeed, cannot be. The 
laws of mind, as well as of grace, are 
against it. Christ did not say to lost 
men, “Revise your moral philosophy 
so it can be in some sense (remote and 
weak, at least) renamed ‘Christian’ 
ethics, being shaped for your living, 
theoretically, by my precepts as of 
supreme authority” ; but, “Hxcept ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in yourselves.” True living must 
come out of true life. Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim began his:after course—leaving 
the city of destructior and his first 
name, Graceless, behind him—when 
“he came toa place somewhat ascend- 
ing,” where “stood a cross, and a little | 
below, in the bottom, a sepulchre,” 
and “his burden loosed from off his 
shoulders, and began to tremble, and 
so continued to do till it came to the 
mouth of the sepulchre, where it fell 
in.” Then he could have sung— 

‘* Her noblest life my spint draws 

From thy dear wounds and bleeding side,” 

This was not dry, nor wus it 
“dogma” at all, to the contrite and 
believinog of that earlier day. It was 
full of thrilling, throbbing, melting 
power to tra sform and to save. 
With not a whit of sensationalism, 
furthered by no recital of striking, 
affecting anecdotes, it made divine 
truth concrete, and living and lumin- 
ous, and carried men with resistless 
conviction and realization of it into 
the kingdom of heaven. Ah, what 
transformations of character and life 
the Spirit of all grace wrought there- 
by! 

And the life thus produced was 
spiritual as known in theology, rather 
than ethical as known in the litera- 
ture of to-day. The former included 
the latter and much more. No need 
of any general description of it. In 
understanding the Bible account of 
its genesis a German rationalist like 
Pfleiderer, a disciple of Baur, is 
more Scriptural and evangelical than 
our preachers and writers who point 
out no connection between the life of 
godliness and “the blood that speak- 
eth peace.” Do not imagine that | 
mean something notuble in some dis. 
tant part of the planet. A minister 
widely and long experienced in re- 
vivals writes me of a series of daily 
services under his eye in which noth- 
ing was done for conviction of sin 
and experiences following this, but 
the whole stress was on deciding 
about life, and the motivesurged was 
the danger of delay in this. What 
place in this for salvation by making 
a new heart and taking the way that 
leads by Calvary? And what would 
you say if this was not in Japan un- 
der recent “New Departure” influ- 
ence, or in Connecticut, or in the 
great interior, but somewhere ou 
your Coast? I do not say it was; 
but emasculation, and emptying 
Christian work of Christian truth, 
and the switching of revivalism off 
upon a track hitherto unknown to 
the history of salvation, may occur 
everywhere as well as anywhere. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Baron Liebig, the German chemist, 
says that as much flour as will lie on 
the point of a table knife contaius as 
much nutritive constituents as eight 
pints of the best beer made. 


The very finest asbestos is obtained 
in America. it is free from silicic 
acid and metal oxides. In combina- 
tion with rubber it is now largely 
used for packing steam joints. 

The United States Department of 


Agriculture has distributed a iarge 
number of camphor trees, which are 


becoming domesticated in this coun- 


try, giving promise that, in time, 
camphor will be produced here in 


There was wondrous power in the | paying quantities. 


way “the preaching of the first half | 


A man-eating tiger in India is known 
to have killed 108 people in three 
years, and another killed an average 
of 80 persons a year for the same 
period. A third caused thirteen vil- 
lages to be abandoned, and 250 
square miles of land to be thrown 
out of cultivation. 


Instead of pasteboard they are 


using iron in Berlin of which to make 
‘Visiting cards. 


' 4 They are dead black 
in’ color, of the usual size, and the 


‘Rame is engraved in silver. The 
‘piéces are'so thin that more of them 


can be tucked. into 


a card-case than 


‘of the paper onés. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


-FRANCISOO, CAL. 


Religious 


PACIFIC COAST. 


There will be no public meeting of 
the Woman’s BuardinJuly. A meeting 
of the Executive Committee will be 
held in the parlors of the First 
church, San Francisco, at 1:30 Pp. m., 
July 5th. 

The next meeting of the Bay Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Second 
Congregational church, West Oak- 
land, on Monday, July 10th, at 10 
o'clock a. M. The program wil) in- 
clude: Collateral studies ; sermon 
plans from I John iii: 9; review by 
H. H. Cole; sermon by J. K. Harri- 
son; exegesis by J. B. Eddie; essay 
by A. K. Crawford.. The Bay Con- 
ference having just reorganized it- 
self, and provided for receiving min- 
isterial members, and for the care of 
ministerial standing, it now becomes 
the duty of the association, at whose 
request this action was taken, to take 
appropriate action; and this question 
will naturally come up at the ap- 
proaching meeting. To facilitate ac- 
tion, it might be well if those mem- 
bers not intending to be present at 
the meeting who desire to transfer 
their standing to the careof the Con- 
ference would notify the under- 
gigned. F. H. Scribe. 
672 STREET, OAKLAND. 


Rev. Dr. W. C. Pond presented 
the subject at the last Monday Club, 
“Problem of the Religious Education 
of the Young in America.” It was an 
able paper on & very important sub- 
ject. Professer F. H. Foster has re- 
turned from his vacation in the Santa 
Cruz mountains, and presided as 
President of the Club. Revs. Geo. 
Willett of Redlands and H. Melville 
Tenney of San Jose were among 
the visitors. Rev. Joseph Rowell 
will address the meeting next Mon- 
day on “Substantial Philosophy.” 


Bethany church in this city pur- 
chased, last week, from Messrs. Sher- 
man, Clay & Co. a pipe organ of ex- 
cellent quality and power, which will 
be at once set up in its auditorium. 


At the Fourth church, Rev. F. 
Rhoda vreached in the morning an 
excellent discourse upon “ Walk in 
the Light.” In the evening the pas- 
tor presented “Suggestions from the 
Life and Death of the Dead Million- 
aire.” A most excellent after-meeting 
followed. 


Sunday evening services at Park 
church, Devisadero street, were a little 
out of the ordinary. The quarterly 
review of the International Lessons 
was rendered by the school children, 
and it was clearly demonstrated that 
such a service can be made both in- 
teresting and profitable to them and 
an adult congregation. Considering 
the vacation spirit that succeeds in 

thinning our ranks at this season, 
both school and church were well 
represented. The concert was par- 
_ ticipated in by scholars and teachers, 
each class being responsible for one 
or more lessons of the quarter, and 
adopting original methods in the 
presentation. Park church rejoices 
in a happy band of singing girls, and 


they, assisted by a few adult voices, . 


put sunshine into the songs of praise 
at all our services. On this occasion 
part songs and choruses appropriate 
to the lesson topics were effectively 
rendered by them. Superintendent 
A. J. Robinson conducted the ser- 
vices. Pastor Houlding’s short talk 
upon “The Excellent Woman” was a 
powerful sermon; burning words that 
must have left a deep impression on 
every mother there, and appealed to 
every boy and girl, youth and maid- 
en. We feel that these reviews will 
more and more prove an incentive to 
the children and teachers in their 
lesson studies, and produce a strong- 
er relationship between church and 
school, so much to bedesired. Com. 


Rev. Wm. Rader delivered a lect- 
ure in the First church in Oakland 
in the evening, on “Professor Briggs 

aud Orthodoxy.” 


Professor Nash and Rev. George 
b. Hatch again supplied the Pilgrim 
church, preaching on “ Growing Holy” 
and “ Possessing Canaan.” ir 

Rev. F. B. Perkins has supplied 
the Plymouth-avenue church for the 
past two Sabbaths. 

Rev. Walter Frear supplied Market- 
street church in the morning. 

Pastor J, H. Goodell is camping 
near Cloverdale. — 

Rev. G. T. McCollum preached at 
San Lorenzo. He left this morning 
for a vacation of two months in the 
Kast. 

Our Sunday-school at Auburn had 
an illustrated quarterly review. In 


the: evening Pastor H. F. Burgess 


preached on “The Anchor of Life.” 


Our church in Ferndale observed 
Children’s Day on Sunday evening, 
June 1lth. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers and ferns: 
In the morning Pastor, S. R. 
Wood, preached an interesting ser- 
mon for the children—“ Lift up thy 
hands toward him for the life of thy 
young children.” 


Children’s Day was observed at 
Black Diamond in Pastor Shepard’s 
-Sunday-school on June 18th, and a 
large offering made to the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society. The house had been*beau- 


tifully decorated throughout. with 


roses, pansies, other flowers,’ and 
evergreen, and the seats were all fill- 


ed by the children and their friends. 
During the services a child of Mr. 
and Mrs. John D. Guilym was pre- 
sented for christening, followed by 
the song, “The Master Still Welcomes 
the Children.” -The whole program 
was exceptionally appropriate, and 
the entertainment was an eminent 
success, reflecting credit upon the of- 
ficers of the Sunday-school, the lead- 
er of the music, the children, and the 
skillful hands that adorned the room 
with its beautiful dress. 


The Christian Endeavor mass-meet- 
ing held in our church in Ferndale 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 20th and 
21st, was attended by sixty-eight del- 
egates, representing Eureka and the 
valley towns. The object of the meet- 
ing was to organize a district union, 
but it was decided on the first day to 
hold a meeting in Eureka with the 
First church, September 5th and 6th, 
for the purpose of organizing a 
county Union. The session continued 
through two days. The time was 
taken up in devotional exercises, 
reading papers on various subjects, 
etc. Rev. William Gorden of Hydes- 
ville preached to the young people 
Tuesday evening from Sam. iii: 27, 
“Tt is good for a man that he bear 
the yoke in his youth.” It was a 
masterly effort, and listened to at- 
tentively by a large congregation. 
The sermon brought out the thought 
so plainly that in youth was the time 
to begin to serve the Master. The 
meetings were well attended; much 
interest was manifested; and all felt 
that they would work with renewed 
interest when they returned to their 
several homes; all seemed to be up- 
lifted. Com. 

Rev. F. N. Greeley preached last 
Sabbath at Bethany church two most 
excellent sermons to audiences great-. 
ly thinned by vacation. Dr. Pond 
was at Saratoga, where the first anni- 
versary of the Chinese Mission in 
that village was observed. It was 
an exceedingly interesting and im- 
pressive service. The church was 
filled, every inch of standing room 
being occupied. The addresses by 
Gan Dong and Jee Gam were well 
received, but especially an exercise 
by two sons of Jee Gam, which, be- 
ginning with “Sunshine in my Soul,” 
and continuing in two most excellent 
Scripture recitations, ended with the 
singing by these native sons of the | 
Golden West of the national hymn, | 
“ My Native Country, Thee.” It was 
impossible to restrain the enthusiasm 
of the audience, which broke forth in 
loud applause. The offeringsin cash 
and pledges amounted to $158.15, of 
which $127 came from the Chinese. 
Rev. W. H. Cross, the pastor of 
this church, is enjoying a vacation of 
six weeks in a visit to his aged moth- 
er, and to the World’s Fair. The 
one thing which must impress every 
visitor to this church is the large 
number, in proportion to its size, of 
both men and women in it who are 
capable of doing excellent work for 
the Master, both in Sunday-school, 
in prayer-meetings and in out-sta- 
tions. What should hinder suck a 
church from seeing to it that in every 
school district within a radius of six 
or seven miles there is every Sabbath 
a Sunday-school and a Gospel ser- 
vice ? 


EASTERN. 

The church at Oswego, New York, 
has met with a great loss in the death 
of Professor E. J. Hamilton, who has 
been Superintendent of the Sunday- 
school for thirty-five years. 


The Central church, Topeka, Kan., 
has established a branch at Seabrook, 
a suburb of the city. A Sunday- 
school has been held there for some 
time. 


A council was held June 12th at 
Middletown, Conn., which recognized 
the lately formed Swedish church of 
that town, and ordained Rev. Harry 
Palmer as pastor of the church. 


The exercises at the opening of 
the fine new church at Webster 
Groves, Mo., was made very impress- 
ive by the reception into the church 
of twenty young people, fifteen of 
these on confession. | 

June 18th, Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, 
pastor-elect of the Spurgeon church, 
London, preached in the_ First 
church, Chicago, in the morning, and 
in the evening to an immense con- 
gregation in the Chicago-avenue 
church. 


The funeral of Senator Leland 
Stanford, whose death we noticed 
last week, was held on Saturday in 
the chapel of the University at Palo 
Alto. Bishop Nichols and Rector 
Foute of Grace church, and Rev. Dr. 
Stebbins of the First Unitarian 
church, officiated. There was a large 
gathering of representative people 
present. The burial was in a marble 
tomb which he had caused to be pre- 
pared for himself, his wife and his 
son. The night before he passed 
away, the workmen at the mauso- 
leum completed the inscription upon. 
the face of the tomb. The expert. 
sculptor who carved the words in 
marble, “Leland Stanford; born in 
mortality March 29, 1824; passed 
into immortality—” reached the clos- 
ing letters of the word “immortality” 
just as his day’s work was concluded. . 
All that remained to be done on the 
day of the Senator's death was the 
inscription, “June; 21, 

8 : 


last year. 


Irish emigration fell nine per cent. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Pactric: I have had a happy 
cruise over to Santa Cruz. It is Con- 
gregationally the domain of J. A. 
et sua cara musicalis femina Santa 
Cruzan. He came to the Grove Pa- 
cific, and turned me loose to tell his 
people of Mayflower aspirations for 
the evangelization of Monterey coun- 
ty, and to paint “pictures of the 
Orient.” 

What a beautiful church Pastor 
Willett built! What a warm place 
he has left in many hearts!, What a 
kind memory this church has of Bart- 
lett, Willey, Frear—all its pastors !. 
What an inheritance of good-will 
these dear present incumbents have. 
They go into camp this week for a 
well-earned vacation. ‘“ Black Beauty” 
and Gipsy go, too. Handsome 
horse! Lucky dog! I think I hear 
the redwood camp-fire roar. Listen 
to those trout frying for supper! 
Smell the balsam! Oh! oh! Um! 
um ! 

Mr. Editor, don’t you wish you 
could go? How many toil at their 
desks! How many, aching in their 
backs and weary in their legs before 
the stupendous show at Chicago, 
would like to unbend in a green and 
grassy camp by the cool springs of 
the Santa Cruz mountains! The Santa 
Cruz spirit for wholesome outdoor 
life is commendable. Get a boy in 
camp and you can find a way to his 
heart. | 

The kid who is digging worms and 
baiting trout don’t need nicotine cig- 
arettes doubly damned with opium 
to keep his spirits up. Two fine 
audiences greeted me here. The 
Sunday-school was an inspiration to 
see. The Endeavorers were full of 
missionary zeal. ‘How they did come 
to the front! Thanks for fellowship. 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfill the Jaw of Christ.” ~ 

“TI had rather be stoned at Kelis 
than beg in Boston.” So writes Pres- 
ident Fuller of Aintab College, re- 
minding me of the time when the im- 
pudent and fanatical Moslems stoned 
us on our way to Aintab. A stone 
big as my fist struck my devoted 
friend in the face. I feared his 
plunging horse would throw him, 
but that mercy which has spared him 
in many dangers kept him safely. 
He bears a charmed life. But col- 
lege presidents in Boston are most as 
thick as Brigadier-Generals in Wash- 
ington during the war. Money comes 
slowly in for the much-needed en- 
dowment. Children are grassing the 
hot campus. Presidents Benjamin 
Harrison, James H. Fairchild and 
others are sending good English 
books to the library. You send one, 
every dear reader. You can do that. 
But, spurred by the large need, warm- 
ed by love, strong in faith for the 
good school I studied critically, I 
pray and pen a letter in Tue Paciric 
from the Pacific, where I work on the 
Mayflower, to the dear Eastern read- 
ers to financier this modest Aintab 
endowment, if God will. It must be 
some quarter-millionaire has wanted 
to count as much as Stanford. Ar- 
mour has stimulated some Chicagvan. 
Rockafeller, the wet Congregational- 
ist, has set an example to some Con- 
gregationalist whose sympathies are 
not dry. 

Who, amid crashing banks, and 
plunging panics, wants to secure a 
modest fortune by building on the 
forty years’ foundation nobly laid at 
Aintab ? 

I doubt not the directors would 
welcome a saintly name. Goodell, 
Schneider—either would grace the 
school and be euphonious on earth or 
in heaven. Friend, give it your name! 
Heaven has winged letters, written 
with mine own hand, and this one 
craves “the considerate judgment of 
mankind and the favor of Almighty 
God.” Mayflower affords to give and 
pray for Aintab. Your humble ser- 
vant was hailed the other day, 
“Hello! Mr. Aintab Williams!” Hon- 
orable title! Do you know, friends, 
the endowment of one college blazes 
the way for another. Our church 


makes more likely the building of 
Pacific Grove Academy. May heaven 


speed it. Our girls need it most as 
much as the boys. Our new Educa- 
tional Alliance will. not name me 
traitorous in pleading for a foreign 
school. No Christians are foreigners. 
Save Whitman, I have prayed at the 
altars of all our schools on the coast; 
yea, and will pray. Doctor, does your 
dying patient ask where to bestow a 
name and some honest gold? Refer 
to me. I’m expecting some divine 
largess from the King through human 
hands. Not for me. “I have all 
things and abound.” But for Ain- 
tab—Aintab in the Central Turkey 
mission. Take these jagged notes, 
ye genii of the Pacific, and straighten 
out the Southern Pacific jolts in. them 


‘on the clean Pactric page. Heaven 
will hear the prayers of consecrated| — 


type-setters. Do you say oranges 
and: stories are getting scarce with 
that Monterey county man? Wait 
until Mayflower floats and Aintab is | 
endowed. Stories will rain; oranges 
ripen and roll. ‘Weeping may en- 
dure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning.” Summer cares may 
fall like shadows. But praise the 
Lord “the morning cometh.” Halle- 
lujah ! Epwin S1pney 


At Fargo, N, child five years 
of age lost: her life by a piece of 


San Francisco Olivet S. S ........... 10 00 
San Francisco Third Church and S. S.. 18 00 
San Francisco Park S.S............. 10 50 
Alameda Church and S.S............ 45 75 
Valley SiG. 7 65 
Berkeley First church and S.S........ 25 81 
Gries: Valley $5.6. 25 00 
Stockton Church and S.S....... .... 17 25 
Cottonwood S.S....... 6 20 
Soquel Mountain S. S. (Branch)....... 5 50 
Black Diamond S. S...... ee 16 25 
Dougherty Station S. S,........+.... 2 00 
Oakland, Plymouth-avenue church and 

pomome Sy II 00}; 

Total $578 67 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


The Sabbath is for man, and not 
fur one nation more than another. 
It is not, therefore, an American: in- 
stitution any more than art belonged 
exclusively to Greece, or law to Rome; 

but, while this is so, there is a dis- 
tinctly American manner of observ- 
ing it, which the Lord of the Sabbath 
has signally honored in the past, and 
will bless as long as it is continued. 
The honor put upon the Lord’s Day 
is one of the chief glories of our na- 
tional life, and an opportunity to 
show the world in what high regard 
the American people hold an institu- 
tion cherished by the founders of 
their Government, and one which has 
contributed so richly to their peace 
and prosperity, should not have been 
lost. But such an opportunity, the 
like of which will never be seen 
again, was lost when the question of 
opening the Columbian Exposition 
on Sunday was raised. Had the 
Christian conscience, or even the pa- 
triotic impulse of the country, been 


had not even been thought of, the 
value of the object lesson to foreign 
nations and to coming generations 
would have been inestimable. It 
would have taught a high regard for 
religion, in the purity of which lies 
the strength of nations; it would 
have been a fitting recognition of 
God’s great gift to man; and it 
would have shown the fidelity of the 
people to an institution acknowledged 
to be one of the corner-stones of our 
independence and power. But the 
opportunity was irrevocably lost with 
the opening of the discussion. The 
courts are called upon to settle, not 
& point of law only, but a question of 
conscience; and it is now seen that in 
a matter of such importance as to in- 
clude avowed obligation to God, and ' 
a distinctive characteristic of a Chris- 
tian nation, the house is unhappily | 
divided against itself. 


The following Children’s Day con- 
tributions to the Congregational Sun- 
day-school and Publishing Society, 
for the district of Central and North- 
ern California, have been received up 
to date: | 
San Francisco Plymouth—Church, $29; 


Noon S. S., $11; Junior Christian 
Endeavor, $25; Pierce-street Chapel, 


Loyart L. Wirt, Dist. Supt. 
June 22,1893. 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS 
Mackerel, | 
OR A PACKAGE OF FINE 
@lives, 
OR AN ASSORTMENT OF 
Pure Spices, 
AND FINE GROCERIES, 


CALL ON 


FOSTER 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


DIVIDEND 


San Francisco Savings Union, 326 California 
street, corner Sansome street; branch, 1700 
Market street, coruer Polk. 

For the half year ending with 30th of June, 
1893, @ Dividend has been declared at the rate 
of five (5) per cent. per annum on Term De- 
“posits, and four and one sixth (4 1-6), per cent. 
per annum on Ordinary Deposits, free of taxes, , 
p2yable on and after Saturday, ist of July, 1893. 


80 regarded that Sunday-opening | 


26 and 28 California Street} 


fublishers’ Mepartment 


matter. 


¢ntered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Travelers in the alkali districts of the West 
have noticed that a few drops of Horsford’s 


harmless, | 


in Europe, and the fact that thousands of peo, 


which should be heeded in America. 
forewarned is to be forearmed. The germs of 
disease do not find lodgment in perfectly 
healthly digestive organs. 
inducing the conditions of health necessary to 


rilla, It cures others; will cure you. © 


CERTIFICATE OF PARTNERSHIP. 


California. Its name is Pacific Calendar Com- 


to. 
Dated June 12, 1893. : 
[SEAL.] ANDREW RANSOM, 
619 Locust Avenue, Sin Francisco. 
[SEAL. ] J. V. KIMBALL, 


132 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, } 
City and County of San Francisco. 
On this 12th day of June, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-three, be- 
fore me, Eugene W. Levy, a Notary Public, 
in and for the city and county of San Francis- 
co, personally appeared Andrew Ransom and 
J. V. Kimball, known to me to be the persons 
whose names are subscribed to and who exe- 
cuted the within instrument, and they acknowl- 
edged to me that they executed the same. 
In witness thereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed my official seal, at my office, 
in the city and county of San Francisco, the 
day and year in this certificate first above 
written. 
[SEAL.] EUGENE W. LEvy. 
Notary Public in and for the city and county 
of San Francisco, 
Filed June 14, 1893. | 
M. C. HALEy, Clerk. 
By WILLIAM H. LYMAN, 
Deputy Clerk. 


In the Superior Court, city and county of San 
Francisco, State of California. Department 
No. 10. Charles F. Shaw, plaintiff, vs. Ada 
Shaw, defendant. 

Action brought in the Superior Court, city 
and county of San Francisco, State of Califor- 
nia, and the complaint filed in said city and 
county of San Francisco, in the office of the 
Clerk of said Superior Court. 

The people of the State of California send 
greeting to Ada Shaw, defendant. 
You are hereby required to appear in an ac- 
tion brought against you by the above-named 
plaintiff in the Superior Court, city and coun- 
ty of San Francisco, State of California, and to 
answer the complaint filed therein within ten 
days (exclusive of the day of service) after the 
service on you of this summons—if served with- 
in this county; or, if served elsewhere, within 
thirty days—or judgment by default will be 
taken against you, according to prayer of said 
complaint. 
The said action is brought to dissolve the 
bonds of matrimony existing between the 
plaintiff and defendant, and for such other re- 
lief as this court may grant as is more particu- 
larly set forth in the complaint on file to which 
reference is hereby made. The ground of said 
action is defendant’s willful desertion of the 
plaintiff. 

And you are hereby notified that if you fail 

to so appear and answer said complaint, as 

above required, said plaintiff will apply to the 
court for the relief demanded in the complaint. 

Given under my hand and seal of the said 

Superior Court, at the city and county of San 

Francisco, State of California, this 22d day of 

May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 

eight hundred and ninety-three. ™ 

[SEAL.} | MC, HALEY; Clerk. 

By W. J. HENEY, Deputy Clerk, 


JOHN T. PIDWELL, 
Attorney for Plaintiff, 
Rooms 17 and 18, ninth floor, Mills Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal, | 


The Lakeside is an Oakland, Cal., boarding- 
house on the borders of Lake Merritt, surround- 
ed by large, spactous grounds, and has sunny 
rooms opening into broad verandas, making it 
a most delightful place to rest. Special rates 
to ministers and their families. Address The 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 
prices. 


Doctors? Pshaw! Take Beecham’s Pills. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 

Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 

oney and Cranberries. 

Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 

Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 


Acid Phosphate renders the use of alkali water | 


The rapidity in which cholera is spreading |. 


ple in the plague-stricken sections are flying in | 
terror from their homes, sounds a note of alarm 

To 
For the purpose of | 


destroy all disease-germs, take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 


We certify that we constitute a partnership 7 
transacting business in the State of California. | — 
Its principal place of business is San Francisco, | 


pany. The full names and respective places | 
of residence of all its members are signed here- | _ 


Lakeside, Oak street, Oakland, Cal, 


Saw FRANOISCO | 


Hom 
Made 


That’s the best 
recommendation we 
can give to our , 
upholstery. It is 
made in our own 
_ workshops by our 
own skilled arti- 
sans. It is in 
every way better 
than the Eastern 
made upholstery. 


Wears better 
Looks better 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


VOLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisco. 


| 


If you wuaut perfect satisfaction, use 


Garlson Currier Co's 


Spool Silk, and help to sustain: the only indus- 
try of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 


ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O°Farreli Ste, 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
action guaranteed. | 


WAR! 


Take Advantage of the Fruit Jar War and Re- 
duced Prices thereby and Order Quickly at 
Factory Rates. 


Quarts, per dozen...... cas 
Half-gallons, per dozen...............- I 30 
Case, eight dozen... ... & CO 


| GET OUR PRICES ON 
BARB WIRE, BEE HIVES, EGG CASES. 


SMITHS’ 


416-418 Front St., San Franciseo, Cal 


KEELEY 


Los Gatos, Cal. 


0. N. BAMSEY, - = Manager 


The only authorized branch in Northern 
California of the wold renowned Keeley 
Institute of Dwight, Lil., for the treatment 
of Liquor, Opium, Tobacco and certain 
Nervous Diseases. 


_ Parties in San Francisco can obtain infor- 
mation by celling on or addressing | 

PEER TIFFANY, City Agent, 
Room 37, Academy of Sciences. Building, 


Telephone No. 1415. 


8i9 Market st. 


HEADQUARTERS 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


{chewing gum lodging in her throat. 


> ? 


* 


Lovett Wurre, Cashier, 


SOGIETY 
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GEORGE WALKER Manon. 


6 & S$ Sutter St., San Francisce | 
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THE Pactric: San FRANcIScO, Ca 


| [ WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1893. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1891—AMERIC As 
LABGEST INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Assets, = - %10,659,139.03, 


happened. The janitor of the build- 
ing had seen the key in the door, 
and, supposing that the professor 


HOW “YANKEE DOODLE” BEGAN. | 


Every patriotic American loves the 
jingling tune of “Yankee Doodle,” 


They are, because they all contain 
alcohol. Beer has from three to ten 
per cent of alcohol; wine seven to 


JIMMY, THE KING HOODLUM OF TH 
BARBARY COAST. 


In the first annnal report of the 


Young Folks. 
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A Recipe for a Day. 


Take a little dash of water cold, 
And a little leaven of prayer, 

And a little bit of morning gold 
Dissolved in the morning air. 


Add to your meal some merriment, 
And a thought for kith and kin; 
And then, as your prime ingredient, 

A plenty of work thrown in. 


But spice it all with the essence of love, 
And a little whiff of play; 
Let a wise old book and a glance above 
Complete the well-made day. 
— Exchange 


JACK’S FORTUNATE FOURTH. 


Don’t be worried if I'm not home 
to-night, mother. The fire-works 
may last too late for me to come 
home, and I'll stay all night with 
Tom Hackett—he said I could.” 
“Very well, Jack; but be careful 
not to get into aay trouble. I don't 
know what I would do if anything 
should happen to you.” 
“There is no danger, mother, I 
won't get into the thick of the crowd. 
And when I come back I'll bring you 
the fifty cents Professor Mayton will 
give me for fixing his books.” 
_ Every little helps, of course, but 

fifty cents won’t go far toward buy- 
ing a cow, my boy,” said Mrs. Dane. 
“You'd better give up all idea of that 
cow, Jack; we'll never be able to save 
enough to buy her.” 

“Yes we will,” rejoined Jack, cheer- 
ily. “I’m going to work like a troop- 
er all haying time,” and he went off 
whistling and waving a long stick 
with which he snapped off the heads 
of the weeds that lined the roadside. 

Mrs. Dane stood in the doorway of 
her little cottage and watched him 
until he disappeared around a bend 
in the road. Jack was a great com- 
fort and help to her, though ‘he was 
only thirteen, and small for his age. 
She had been advised to bind him 
out to some farmer, and so rid her- 
self of his support, but she was anx- 
ious that he should receive at least a 
fair education, and had decided to 
allow him to attend school a year or 
two longer—a privilege which the 
boy appreciated at its just value. 

Though only in the preparatory 
school connected with college, 
he was well-known, and was a great 
favorite with the students and pro- 
fessors, for he possessed a wonderful- 
ly happy, obliging disposition, and 
was always ready to do a favur for 
any one. 

Jack had looked forward to this 
Fourth of July with great impatience, 
for it was to be celebrated with un- 
usual ceremony. At twelve o'clock a 
cannon was to be fired; then there 
would be.a grand comic procession 
in which all the tradesmen of the 
town were to take part, and in the 


had carelessly gone off without lock- 


| chance of release. The room next to 


jthe professor’s sofa, and was soon 


ing it, had taken that duty upon him- 
self at once. Jack had heard foot- 
steps in the hall, but had been too 
busy over the books to: notice the 
turning of the key in the lock, and 
now he was a prisoner with little 


the professor's was used as a labora- 
tory, which was closed for the sum- 
‘mer; so Jack felt that it was of no 
use to try to make his situation 
known. Nevertheless, he pounded 
on the door, hoping the janitor had 
not yet left the building, and he 
screamed “Help” at least a dozen 
times; but no one came. He went 
to one of the windows and looked out 
anxiously, thinking that perhaps, by 
strange chance, some one might. be 
on the marsh, but it was utterly des- 
olate. 

“T might as well settle myself down 
to stay here until to-morrow,” thought 
the poor boy. “It’s clear that I 
won't get out to-day.” 

At twelve o’clock he heard the 
booming of the cannon, and a feeling 
of the most bitter disappointment 
crept over him. He would miss 
everything—the great procession, the 
music, the speeches, the fireworks, 
and the crowd. Oh, it did seem too 
bad to be shut up in this dreary, 
warm room, while every one else was 
celebrating the glorious Fourth! 

But great as was his disappoint- 
ment, Jack did not fret long over it, 
but resigned himself with a good 
grace to his hard lot, and was thank- 
ful that his mother had put such a 
substantial wedge of bread and but- 
ter in his pocket for lunch. He had 
food for his mind, too, and read 
steadily all’ the afternoon, occasion- 


boys were doing now,” and to walk 
to the window to look out on the 
lonely marsh, hoping some one might | 
pass by. | 
When night came, he lay down on 


sound asleep; and there the professor 
found him when he came in the next 
morning at seven o’clock, having ar- 
rived in town on an early train. 

“Jack!” he exclaimed, “what are 
you doing here, my boy ?” 

Jack, springing to his feet, gazed 
about him in a bewildered way a 
moment, before he could remember 
the events of the previous day. 

“T was locked in,” he said, at last. 

“And spent your Fourth of July in 
here! That wasashame! The jan- 
itor handed me my key as I entered 
the building, and I was mentally re- 
proaching you for having left it in 
the door! Jack, I must make this 
up to you somehow.” | 


In half an hour the story of Jack’s 


| himself about it all too often. 
He isterrible. He is all 


Golden Gate Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, published thirteen years ago, 


there appeared the following article, 


which we now. reproduce, verbatim et 
literatim. We hope no one will fail 
to read it and the sequel, up to date. 

Jimmy, known as the “King Hood- 
lum” among the smaller street Arabs, 
in the vicinity in which he lives, is 
organized to be a leader and a com- 
mander among men. He is bound 
to be a power for good or for evil. 
He sways his comrades as the wind 
sways the trees. He is a natural 
leader. Scarcely five years of age, 
he has the brain of a child eight or 
ten. He has his “spells.” He can 
be very good. He can be very bad. 
He can disorganize the school in five 
minutes, when he sets himself reso- 
lutely about it. He is apt to set 
He 
is lovable. 
sunshine, or storm. He is all that is 
comprehended in the word “smart.” 
He likes excitement. He makes ex- 
citement. -He pervades the room as 
soon as he enters it. He talks about 
jumping off the Vallejo-street dock 
to swim, with all the nonchalance of 
a veteran swimmer. What is more, 
he actually does this. _ 

Think of this, ye mothers who 
brood your darlings of that age with 
tenderest care! Think of Jimmy 


jumping off the Vallejo-street. dock: 


to swim! And then think of the 
whole vocabulary of slang garnered 
up in, that opulent brain! Jimmy 
would get 95 per cent. on an examin- 
ation in this line. He is proficient 
to the last degree. 

“Where have you been, Jimmy? 
We have missed you for a week, and 


ally pausing. to wonder “what: the | could not find out where you were 


gone?” “I’ve been over to Oakland !” 
was the curt and prompt reply. 
“And what have you been doing 
there?” queried the teacher. There 


| was a mischievous twinkle in the 


roguish eye, as he said pertly: “Oh! 
I’ve been cribbin’ cherries and foolin’ 
the cross-eyed ‘cops’.” “And who 
are the ‘cops’?” asked the uninitiated 
teacher. “Why! don’t you know— 
them’s the ‘perlice’”—this with an 
air of illy-suppressed scorn of so 
much ignorance. 

What sort of an outlook is this for 
a child, scarcely five years of age? 
Is it not sadly suggestive of a future 
all too dreadful, unless the gentle, 
restraining, formative influences of a 
wise and faithful training, shall make 
this gifted boy a benediction and not 
a curse to the world? It should be 


recorded, in this connection, that at 
the close of the year, Jimmy was 


graduated into an advanced class, 
and now, almost every day, after the 
close of his school, he makes his 


seventeen per cent, and cider from 
five to twelve per cent. —E£z. 


WATERING HOUSE PLANTS. 

Much of the success and beauty 
in the care of home plants depends 
upon judicious watering. Some va- 
rieties of plants require more water 
than others to attain to their best 
estate. Although the operation of 
watering is seemingly simple, yet 
under some conditions it becomes 
quite a difficult one, and a correct 
understanding of the matter becomes 
of considerable importance. Take 
geraniums, for instance. When grow- 
ing with full vigor, with the pots well 
filled with roots, there is but little 


danger of giving too much water. . 


Every day will not be too often if the 
weather is Clear. Take the same 
plant under différent conditions, with 
but a small number of leaves on it, 
and recently potted in fresh soil, with 
but few roots, and watering once a 
week may be enough for it. 

All soft-wooded plants growing 
vigorously require an abundance of 
water. Plants sparsely supplied with 
foliage and but few roots require 
sufficient water only to keep them in 
healthy condition; then care should 


be taken not to approach anything 


like a saturation of the soil. | 

There are varieties of plants that 
require but little water. Of this class 
are the cactuses.’ When at rest, their 
sacculent leaves serve for storing up 
water sufficient to keep them in 
healthy coudition for a long time. 

Deciduous plants, during the time 
they are without leaves, should not, 
however, be allowed to get too dry. 
As the stem and branches evaporate 


moisture, sufficient should be given 


at the roots to supply evaporation, 
else the roots, becoming too dry, will 
shrivel fp and die. | 
The temperature of the water sup- 
plied to plants should be about the 
same degree as the temperature of 
the room in which the plants are 
growing; or if a little higher, will be 
a benefit, rather than otherwise. 
Strong, thrifty plants should be given 
water enough at once to thoroughly 
saturate the soil. This is better than 
to apply by driblets. 

During cold weather watering is 
better done in the morning, as the 
superfluous moisure gets a chance to 
evaporate before night. | | 

On afternoons of warm days it is a 
benefit to growing plants to sprinkle 
the foliage. It helps to wash off the 
dust and promote a healthier condi- 
tion; cleanliness with plants is a great 
source of success. An occasional 
sponging of the léaves frees them 
from insects and gives them a chance 
to breathe more freely than when 


but no one seems to know just how 
or when it first began to be used. It 


is ever so much older than the Dec- |} 


laration of Independence, and is said 


to have been originally written in 


Greek—“Iankhe Doule,” meaning 
“Rejoice, O slave!” or “Let the slave 
rejoice!” The Greek words certainly 
sound, pronounced in English fash 
ion, enough like “Yankee Doodle” to 
make this belief a reasonable one. 

All sorts of queer verses have been 
sung to the jumping, frolicksome 
tune, and in the time of King Charles 
I a number of doggeral verses which 
ridiculed Cromwell were sung to it. 
The opening verse, | 

Nankee Doole came to town 
Upon a Kentish pony; 


He'’stuck a feather in his hat, 
And called him macaroni. 


is almost the same as one of those 
still sung to the national air. 

Besides this, an old English nur- 

sery rhyme also claims the tune, and 

this was a great favorite with the lit- 

tle ones. There was something alto- 

gether delightful in the rapid jingle: 
Lucy Lockett lost her pocket, | 

Kitty Fisher found it; 


Not a bit of money in it, 
Only binding round it. 


Pockets in those days were bags 
put on outside of the dress, or this 
accident could not have happened. 
Let us hope that Miss Lockett was 
more careful after this experience, 
that she finally had “a bit of money 
in it,” too. The tune used to becall- 
ed “Kitty Fisher’s Jig,” and this 
Kitty was a real person and a famous 
beauty in the reign of Charles II. 
It is a much-disputed tune, and 
has been claimed for France and 


Spain, while in Holland it is said 


that when the laborers were paid for 
their work, as much buttermilk as 
they could drink and a tenth of the 
grain, they sang to the air of Yankee 
Doodle: 


_ Yankee dudel, doodle down, 
Diddle, dudel, lanther; ' 
Yanke biver, boover, bown, 
Betermilk and tanther. 


It came to America through Eng- 
land, and was given as @& national air 
by a British surgeon in the French 
and Indian war. This was more than 
twenty years before the Revolution, 


and, compared with the uniformed 


and well-drilled regular troops, the 
colonial regiments presented so ri- 
diculous an appearance that “Yankee 
Doodle” seemed just the thing for 
them. They did not mind the ridi- 
cule, and laughed at the tune them- 
selves; but they liked it from the 
first, and-when it became twisted up 
with the stars and stripes nothing 
could have induced them to part with 
it. ‘“Itis the blood of their political 


Losses paid in 70 years, 868, 116,000.00 


GE@e. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL, - City Surveyor 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


TUBBS 


Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
_ April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 


BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE, 


tors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 


| Direc 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 


urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs, 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 
Nos. 611 and 613 Front Stre«!, 


San 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 


PHOTO of invention We advise as'to nt. 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SEt'URED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients {n your own State, County. City or 


Patent Office. Waehmatan 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STREET ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


L. BROWN, 


| Manrgor 
For Old and Young’ Baautifully 


lustrated and handsomely Bound. 
OUR STOCK OF 


BOOKLETS 


Cannot be Surpassed. 


Cc. BEA 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


imprisonment was all over town, and 
when one of the students, a gener- 
ous-hearted, impressive woman, went 
around with a small bag to take up a 
collection for the boy, that he might 
have another Fourth of July of a 
different kind, the dimes and half- 
dollars dropped in from every side. 


prompt appearance at the Jackson- 
street kindergarten, and insists upon 
washing all the slates, and stacking 
them away, nicely, in the closet. 
“For,” he said recently, “this is my 
kindergarten, and I like to come 
round and see the folks.” Jimmy is 
likely to come out all right. It will 


coated over with dust. 

Ammonia water—a tablespoonful 
to two quarts of water—has a stimu- 
lating effect upon plants.— Ez. 
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life, and you might as well attempt. 
to rob them of Bunker Hill or the 
memory of Washington, or of the 
| Stars and stripes themselves, as of 
| this dear old clinking, slatter- 
ing, right-about-face, defiant battle 
march.” —Selected. 


evening fire-works on the common in 
front of the town hall. 

The college proper had been closed 
on the 25th of June, and the regular 
students and professors had left for 
their homes, North, South, East and 
West, but a summer school had taken 


THE LITTLE HERO. 
Can a boy bea hero? Of course 
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its place for three months, the stu- 
dents of which were of both sexes 
and all ages, and Jack found an op- 
portunity to earn many a dime in 
their service. 

Several of the “summer teachers,” 
as they were called, had chosen to 
spend the Fourth at their homes, and 
had gone away on the third. Among 
them was Professor Mayton, and 
happening to meet Jack Dane on the 
way to the depot, he had been struck 
by a sudden thought. 

“Jack,” he said, “would you like to 
earn fifty cents? All the books in 
my book-case are covered with dust, 
and ought to be taken down care- 
fully, brushed off, and put back again. 
Now, I know I can trust you to do it 
as it ought to be done. As the 
greater number of the books do not 
belong to me, I would not trust every 
boy to handle them, but I am sure 
you will be careful.” - 

“T'll do my best, sir,” said Jack, 
much gratified at the praise bestow- 
ed upon him. | | 

“Here’s the key of my room, which 
you can leave with Professor Dryley 
when you get through,” said Mr. 
Mayton, and he put a big brass key 
in Jack’s hand and hurried away. 

So that was the reason Jack left 
home so early on the morning of the 
Fourth. He knew he would have. to 
work diligently in order to get 
through with the books by noon. 
The college buildings were in the 


All entered into the spirit of the 
affair, and were glad to give. 

‘There, Jack, buy all the fireworks 
you want,” said the fair collector, as, 
having finished her rounds, she 
handed the bag to the astonished boy, 
who had been detained by Professor 
Mayton to get some breakfast. ‘You 
deserve the biggest kind of a Fourth.” 

Jack could not realize his good 
fortune at first, and when he found 
there was nearly thirty dollars in the 
bag, he was completely overcome. 

But he did not buy fireworks. On 
his way home, he stopped at Farmer 
Dale’s, and when he entered his own 
gate an hour later, he was driving 


cow, which he had already named 
“Beauty.” - 

That was the beginning of good 
fortune at the Dane’s. Tbhecow gave 
an abundance of milk, and Mrs. Dane 
made so much butter for market that 
she was soon able to buy another 
cow, and in time had a flourishing 
dairy which kept her busy from 
morning to night. 

“Jack,” she used to say, “it was a 
good thing for us all that you were 
shut up that Fourth, and lost the cele- 
bration.” And Jack agreed with her 


— 


There is always a best way of doin ge 
everything, if it be but to boil an egg. 
Manners are the happy ways of doing, 


‘above was written. 


before him a sleek black and white | 


be a matter of interest to see where 
Jimmy will be twenty-five years 
hence. | 

It is now twelve years since the 
Our “Jimmy” 
graduated with high honors from the 
public school, and is now in a law- 
yer’s office in this city. He says 
the Golden Gate Kindergarten As- 
sociation shall never have just reason 
to be ashamed of him. He bids fair 
to make a good, intelligent and hon- 
orable man.—Thirteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Golden Gate Kindergarten 
Association. 

A TEMPERANCE -CATECHISM. 


1. Why do we sign the total absti- 
nence pledge? 

For our own sake, for our broth- 
ers sake, and for the sake of the 
Lord Jesus. 

2. ‘Why for our own sake? 

Because total abstinence is the 
only safe rule. Total abstinence 
never makes drunkards. Moderate 
drinking has made many. — 

3. Why for our “brother's sake ?” 

Because if we do not need safe- 


|guards ourselves, we may help those 


who do by our example and influ- 
4. Is their any Bible reason for 
abstaining “for our brother’s sake ?” 
St. Paul said, “If meat makes my 
brother to offend, I will eat no meat 
the world standeth.” 


he can, if he has courage and a good 
opportunity to show it. 

Here is an example of true heroism. 
A little drummer-boy, who had be- 
come a great favorite with the officers, 
was asked by the captain to drink a 
glass of rum. But he declined, say- 
ing, “I am a cadet of temperance and 
do not taste strong drink.” 
“But you must take some now,” 
said the captain, “you have been on 
duty all day, beating the drum and 
marching, and you must not refuse. 
I insist upon it.” But still the boy 
stood firm and held to its integrity. 

The captain then turped to the 
major.and said: “Our little drum- 


mer-boy is afraid to drink. He will 


never make asoldier.” ‘Haw is this?” 


said the major in a playful manner. 


“Do you refuse to-obey the orders of 
your captain?” | 

“Sir,” said the boy, “I have never 
refused to obey the captain’s orders, 


and have tried to do my duty as a 


soldier faithfully; but I must refuse 


to drink rum, because I know it will. 


do me an injury.” 
“Then,” said the major in a stern 


tone of voice, in order to test his sin- | 


cerity,“I command you to take a drink, 
and you know it is death to disobey 
orders!” 

The little hero, fixing his clear blue 
eyes on the face of the officer, said : 
“Sir, my father died a drunkard; and 
when I entered the army, I promised 


VIEWS OF THE FOURTH. 


A writer inthe Minneapolis Tribune 
has been sounding some of the local 
newsboys as to their views on the 
origin and significance of the Fourth 
of July. Here are some of their 
answers: | 

“It’s because George Washington 
beat in some war.” The information 


of this boy stopped at this point, and 


he was unable to say what warit was, 
or who George was. 

“Washington discovered America 
‘bout a hundred years ago on the 
Fourth of July, and that’s the reason 
why we shoot fire-crackers.” 


“The Fourth of July is to have fire- 


works and have a good time.” 

“There was & war once and the 
Americans beat. They have fire- 
crackers because they sound like war.” 

“The Fourth of July is the day that 
the Americans moved into the United 
States.” 

“They have a good time on the 
Fourth of July because the shops all 
shut up, and nobody works.” 

“General Grant fought the battle 
of Bunker Hill on the Fourth of 
July.” | 

_“We shoot fire-crackers on the 
Fourth ‘cause the p’leece let us, and 
= almost always a circus in 

wn.” 


THE DURATION OF A DREAM. 


‘Those learned and scientific gentle- 
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suburbs, and Professor Mayton oc- | things; each one the stroke of genius Why should we absta in for | ™Y dear mother that I would not 
cupied a room at the extreme end of | or of love— now repeated and hard- | Jesus’ taste a drop of rum, and I mean to | men who have gone into the subject 
a a long hall inthe. third story of one | ®néd into msage. Your manners are/ Because it is his wish that we keep keep my promise. I am sorry to dis-| declare the longest dreams har dly | *Iry repairin; a specialty. e watch an 
of them. It was nota cheerful nor | always under examination, and by | our bodies from all that can injure obey orders, sir; but would rather | last few minutes. The following 
ite particularly pleasant room, for its | committees little suspected—a police | them. | TOU Y suffer anything than disgrace my | instance lends support to these views. : ‘ 
: two windows overlooked a barren, | in citizen's clothes—but are awarding | 6. Is there any Bible command for | Mother and break my temperance | One evening Victor Hugo was dictat- LYMYER BEILS* 
marshy piece of land, unbroken by | or denying you very high prizes when | this?’ thats: boy hero? | ing letters to his secretary. Over- HOO, AL ARM 
a | even a hazel bush. — | you least think of it. Look on this} St. Paul. says that. the body is the | . The officerapproved of the conduct | come by fatigue, the great man drop- CATALOGUE WITH OVER 2500 - > as. 
There was no temptation for Jack; woman. There is not beauty, not| temple of God, and he who defileg | °f the noble boy and told him, that ped into a slumber. A few moments | JAMES L NFORTH, 
KET 6T.— C 


}afterward he awoke, haunted by a| 
dream which, as he thought, had ex-, 
‘tended over several hours, and he 
| blamed his secretary for sitting there | 
| Waiting for him, instead of wakening 
him, or else going away. What was 
bis surprise when the bewildered | 
ecretary told him ‘thas he had only 
ished W e 


so long as he kept that pledge, and 
performed his duty faithfully as a 
soldier, he might expect from them 
regard and protection. # 


brilliant sayings, nor distinguished | this temple shall God destroy. °_ 
power to serve you; but all see her| 7. Is there ay other: reason wh 
gladly; her whole air and impression | we shoald sign for Jesus’ sake? - 
are healthful. Manners require time,| Yes, because it helps some ‘weak 
as nothing is more vulgar than haste. | brother,” and Jeaus said, “Tnasmuch 
ymmon, which would ¢ have” done it (anything good) 
at twelve, kept;him steadily one of the least of* these my 

task.. But there were many beoks, | The remedy for Sills ‘andl /efrofs | brethren, ye have done it unto nie.” | 
and it took so long to put them all | of the world is the preaching and liv-| 8. What arethe intoxicating drinks | 
back in their places that it was ten | ing of the gospel. Weclaim that the | which we promise not to drink? _. 


aii to look out, and he began his work at 
ee ae | once. The books were large and 
heavy and very dusty, and he was 
ta often tempted to pause and rest, but 
at; it, the thougit of the celebration on the 
Pit common, which would begin punc-|—Zmerson. 
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Dr. F. E: Clark reports that in its 
antagonism’ to Christian’ effort the 
Turkish government has destroyed a 
great mary Christian’ Erdéavor 
cieties. Dr. Clark himself found his'| 
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to the door he discovered that he 
was a.prisonér. The door was lock- 
ed, and the key was gone. 

He understood at once what 
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The Tongue. 


‘‘ The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 
The Turk asserts, ‘than does the sword.” 


The Persian proverb wisely saith: 
«« A lengthy tongue —an early death.” 


Or sometimes take this form instead: 
‘* Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.” 


‘© The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 
Says the Chinese, ‘‘outstrips the steed.” 


While Arab sages this impart: 
se tongue’s great storehouse 1s the heart.” 


From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung: 
‘ Though the feet should slip, ne’er let the 
tongue.” 


The sacred writer crowns the whole: 
‘* Who keeps his tongue, doth keep his soul.” 
— Selected. 


FOUR SERVANTS OF THE BIBLE SO- 
CIETY. 


Not that there are four only. Oh, 
no! There are a great many more. 
But these four stand, in some ways, 
higher than any others. And I mean 
four kinds. 

I 


Look first into this little room. 
Books are everywhere. Bookson the 
floor; books on the table; books on 
the shelves. What has this patient 
scholar been doing all day? Ifound 
him at work early in the morning, 
and when the sun sank in the west 
and his room was filled with shadow, 
he lit his lamp and kept working 
still. Shall I tell you why he is so 
busy? He is putting the beautiful 
thoughts of the New Testament into 
the language of a foreign land. He 
is a Translator. This is the first— 
and perhaps the chief—of all the ser- 
vants who keep the great house of 
the Bible Society in order. 

What a delightful work it is! 
Were you ever in a foreign city where 
every word you caught in the street 
was strange? Suddenly you heard 
behind you some one speaking in 
your own homelike English tongue. 
What a start of pleasure at that voice 
of a friend! Now, in India, in China, 
in Africa, the books we can read so 
easily have no meaning. But the 
Translator sets to work. He teaches 
the prophets and evangelists — as 
Luther used to say—to speak Ger- 
mau, Italian, Hindi, Mandarin, so 
that the people living far away from 
England may hear, each man in his 
own tongue, the wonderful works of God. 
And, can you believe it, by the Trans- 
lator’s untiring toil, the gospels can 
now be read in the languages of 
nearly three hundred peoples, to 
whom your English tongue is quite 
unknown. 

II. 


But the Translator works with the 
pen. Hecan make only one or two 
copies of the book on which he has 
spent such care. When he has put 
the divine thoughts into words which 
fit and express them, his work is done. 
When the first has ended another 
Servant must begin. 

Here is another room; but far big- 
ger than the first. Not quiet like 
that, either, but with much noise in 
it and many people. Some stand be- 
fore cases full of little letters made of 
metal. Others bend over tables with 
tools in their hands. Others stand 
beside a machine which the whirl- 
ing belts drive into motion. White 
sheets glide in at the one end and 
out again, but all printed now, at the 
other. This is the workshop of the 
second of the Four Servants. It is 
the Printer’s home. 

Some of these workshops where the 
society’s work is done are in London. 
Others are in the country. Others 
again are in Berlin, or other cities of 
the Continent. Others you will find 
80 far away as Palestine; for it is in 
Beirut—not far from Damascus, but 
beside the sea—that the press for 
Arabic Bibles and Testaments is 
found. In all these places, with his 
cases and machines around him, the 
Printer-servant urges on his unceas- 
ing work. | 

How great a work it is you cannot 
easily understand. Within one year 
—while the months move on from 
Christmas to Christmas again—the 
society puts into people’s hands about 
as many complete Bibles, or parts of 
the Bible, as there are letters in your 
own English one; almost as many as 
there are people in London. And 
were the issues of one day built, book 
by book, on the top of each other, 
the pile would grow higher—much 
higher Iam told—than the cross of 
St. Paul’s. 

III. 


Yes, but it was not the Printer who 
Scattered all these like seed in the 
furrows of the field of the world. No. 
For when the Printer-servant has fin- 
ished his work, another comes to 
carry iton. The third servant is the 
Colporteur. 

If you ever go to France, or to 
Italy, or to Spain, or to Russia, you 
may meet, some day, 8 man with a 
knapsack on his back and.a book in 
his hand. Watch him for a little. 
He goes along the street, if it be a 
city, or along the roads and field- 
paths if it be in the country. He 
Speaks to people, and calls at their 
houses. You will find him in work- 


shops among the men, in the markets, 
in the railway trains, among reapers, 
48 in the autumn weather they bind 
their sheaves of gold. And every- 
Where he is selling or distributing 
the Book of books. He goes where, 


often, no missionary can go, and 
where no evangelist can be found. 
He has some six hundred companions, 
busy, like him 
Last year the Célporteur-servant put 
more than 950,000 ‘copies into the. 
hands of thé people of the world. 
The missionary societies need many 
thousands more. And all these put to- 
gether make the daily pile whose top 
would reach up ifito the sky, and the 
yearly four millions which almost 
equal the population of London. 


IV. 


Now we have come to the end. 

Look into this room. Quiet and 
little like the first one, but in other 
ways very unlike either it or the sec- 
ond. A lady’s room, but notan Eng- 
lish lady, for.these carpets and silken 
cushions tell you it is in the East. In 
a moment three or four native ladies 
come in, and with them one whose 
face is like your own. English she is 
certainly, though you hear when she 
sits down to read that she has learn- 
ed the foreign tongue. And who is 
she? A missionary’s wife, perhaps, 
who to-day is doing a Bible woman's 
work. She has many sister servants 
who are natives, some 330 altogether, 
and they visit in their service in 
Eastern lands the zenanas, where the 
ladies live. The Bible-woman is the 
fourth of the society’s servants, and 
who can say that her work is less 
beautiful and good than that of any 
of the others ? 


V 


Day and night, as we sleep and 
wake in England, these four servants 
work on. They have not been work- 
ing in vain. In 1804, when the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society was 
founded, there were hardly more than 
40 versions of the Bible; now there are 
nearly 300. Then, the Word of God 
was dear as well as scarce; now you 
can have the New Testament for a 
penny. The Book of Truth is be- 
coming the people's hook everywhere. 
The river of the water of life is flow- 
ing round the world. Surely these 
four workers shall one day hear it 
said to them, “Well done, good and 
faithful servants.”—Jillustrated Papers 


For the Young. 


TARIFFS SHOULD BE MADE FOR 
DEFINITE PERIODS. 


The worst thing about our tariff 


laws is the fact that they are not 
enacted for a definite period. Every 


item in every schedule ought to have 
a time-limit fixed, at the end of which 
it would expire unless renewed by 
express act. When the Government 
places a certain specified import duty 
upon a given articlé, it virtually en- 


ters into contract relations with three | 


classes of people. There are: (1) ‘The 
foreign manufacturers; (2) the im- 
porting merchants, and (3) the Amer- | 
ican manufacturers. | 

This country is engaged in a large 
foreign trade, and it is absurd to 
look with unfriendly eyes upon 
European manufacturers who made 
goods to sell in our markets. When 
we fix a duty upon foreign goods we 
create a condition to which the for- 
eign manufacturer for the American 
market must adjust his methods of 
production. We serve notice upon 
the importer, through whose hands 
these foreign goods pass, that his 
position in the market must be modi- 
fied by the fact of the new rate of 
important tax. Upon American capi- 
tal and labor we serve notice that 
their position in the home market as 
regards that particular kind of com- 
modity will be materially affected by 
the amount of discriminating tax 
levied upon the foreign competitor. 
When ounce the duty is duly fixed and 
has become a part of the working 
law of the land, it is neither good 
public policy nor is it good morals to 
change it capriciously. It amounts 
in morals to a breach of contract 
with the entire business community. 
If the. Government chooses to pre- 
scribe the directions in which the 
industrial life of the country shall 
flow, it should enter this domain in 
an orderly and a calculable. manner. 
Otherwise, it should keep its hands 
off. Whatever arguments there may 
be for a consistent and well-estab- 
lished system of protection, there can 
be no possible arguments for a wob- 
bling and uncertain policy. * * * 

It is not in the least true that this 
country has been victimized or im- 


periled to any alarming extent by 


the protective policy, nor is it true 
that the McKinley act is the mon- 
strous thing that the politicians who 
have never read it declare it to be. 
On the other hand, it is not in the 


least true that this great country | 
would be ruined by trading freely | ©’ 


with other countries. The fact is 
that our principal trade has long 
been and always will be with our- 
selves, and our industrial life cannot 
be fatally affected by any tariff policy 
that any conceivable American Gov- 
ernment could be foolish enough to 
enact, always provided the policy 
were to be stable for a reasonable 
period.— Review of Reviews. | 


Let us hold on, no matter what we 
are required to_contend against; and 
let us rest assured that at length Christ 
will come to us with such strength- 
ening influences that we shall rise to 
something nobler than, without our 
struggles, we could ever have attain- 
ed. . Let us, then, toil on. It.is but 
a little while, at the longest, and no 
contrary wind can last forever.— W. 
M. Taylor, D.D. 


in many _.lands. 


| 


rame object. 


THE SEA-SERPENT. 

Near the close of the second decade 
of the present centurythere appeared 
off the coast of Massachusetts Bay one 
of more strange creatures, differing 


essentially in general aspect from. 


anything hitherto observed. They 
were evidently sea-going creatures, 
oceanic ones, and impressed all of 
their many observers as serpentine or 
saurian-like in shape and movements. 

Colonel Perkins of Boston com- 
municated his observations of one’ of 
these “appearances” to the Boston 
Daily Advertiser at the time. Wishing 
to satisfy myself on a subject on 
which there existed a great excite- 
ment, I visited Gloucester, Cape Ann, 
with Mr. Lee. We met several. per- 
sons returning who reported that the 
creature had not been seen during 
several days. We, however, continued 
on our route to Gloucester. All the 
town, a8 you may suppose, were on 
the alert, and almost every individual, 
both great and small, had been grati- 
fied, at a greater or less distance, 
with a sight of him. The weather 
was fine, the sea smooth, and Mr. Lee 
and myself sat on a point of land 
overlooking the harbor, and about 
fifty feet from the water. In a few 
moments I saw on the opposite side of 
the harbor, at about two miles’ dis- 
tance from where I had been sitting, 
an object moving with a rapid motion 
up the harbor on the western shore. 
As he approached us it was easy to 
see that his motion was not that of a 
common snake, either on land or in 
the water, but evidently the vertical 
movements of the caterpillar. As 
nearly as I could judge, there was 
visible at a time about forty feet of 
his body. It was very evident that 
the length must have been much 
greater than what appeared, as in his 
movements he left a considerable 
wake in his rear. ; 

I had a fine glass, and was within 
a third of a mile of him. The head 
was flat in the water, and the animal 
was, as far as I could distinguish, of 
a chocolate color. 

There were a great many people 
collected, many of whom had seen the 
_ From the time I first 
saw him until he passed by where I 
stood, and soon after disappeared, 


_| was about twenty minutes. 


One of the revenue cutters, whilst 
in the neighborhood of Cape Ann, 
had an excellent view of the animal 
at a few yards’ distance. He moved 
slowly, and at the approach of the 
vessel sank, and was not seen again. 


THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE WITH 
OUT ALCOHOL. 


One of the most accomplished, as 
well as most philosophic and most 
original, of living physicians is Ben- 
jamin Ward Richardson. Any ex- 
pression of opinion or any announce- 


ment of practice from his pen must,’ 


therefore, be received with the most 
respectful consideration. He retired 
from hospital practice in the year 
1867, but in the spring of 1892 he re- 
ceived an invitation to become physi- 
cian to the London Temperance Hos- 
pital, which, in his own language, 
“was so much tomy taste, and the 
mode in which it came to me was so 
handsomely concieved, that I could 
not help availing myself of it.” Left 
free to prescribe alcohol medicinally 
in such cases and at such times as he 
saw fit, he treated two hundred suc- 
cessive cases,of a wide range of formid- 
able disease affecting various classes of 
persons, without the use of alcohol in 
asinglecase. Glycerine was employ- 
ed in the preparation of tinctures, 
and a series of waters (agua ferri, agua 
chloroformi, aqua opii, etc.) was devised 
to form the menstrua of other active 
drugs that might be required. So: 
successful have been the results that 
it is concluded that: they could not 
have been bettered. by any aid that 
could have been derived from, alco-.- 
holic stimulants.— Medical News, Phil- 
adelphia. 


RACE UNITY. 


In the recent investigations in Chi- 
cago concerning sweating, the follow- 
ing testimony was adduced: 

“Did you ever know of your own 
knowledge of any contagious disease 
being in your house where these gar- 
ments were finished ? ” 

“Yes; I know, personally, a woman 
who used the cloaks for bedclothing 
for her three children who were sick 
with diphtheria. She was poor and 
had no other covering for them. It 
is customary for poor people to use 
the cloaks for. blankets and pillows 
ery night.” 
The people living in all great cities 
are being taught, from the social 
standpoint, the lesson of the unity of 
the race, and the fact that one mem- 
ber cannot suffer unless all the body 
suffers with it, as they never would 
receive it from the Bible. It is cer- 
tain that not only the cheaper grades 
of garments, but some of the goods 
sold in the finest drygoods stores, are 
being made in houses where the most 
dreadful contagious diseases run riot. 
As with the liquor traffic, so with this, 
when it touches us personally, when 
there is one dead in every house, we 
may realize the importance of caring 
for our brother if for no other reason 
than that we may be safe ourself. 

Moreover, it is extremely interest- 
ing to note how, when a fresh wave 
of infidelity rises, the very stones cry 
out in witness of the truth of the 


|of the people who have learned, 
| through the schools, of its evil nature 


Scriptures. Here is social science 
reiterating over again the truth of 
the teaching of Christ in the New 
concerning the organic 


unity of the race.— Message and Dea- 
coness World. ~ 


CARELESS HABITS OF BATHING. 


There is something almost start- 
ling in the way in which mothers 
often leave weak points ungarded in 
the care of their children. A certain 
boy of eight was constantly suffering 
from slight attacks of illness. First, 
he had a hard cold, which kept him 
out of school for several days; then 
he had the jaundice; then he had the 
earache. His mother one day ques- 
tioned in regard to the cause of the 
difficulty a friend who had brought 
up a large family and who had a 
reputation for “faculty.” The wise 
woman inquired closely concerning 
the child’s diet, which seemed to have 
been, in the main, satisfactory. He 
was allowed plenty of sleep. He was 
properly clothed and was not over- 
working in school. The matters of 
exercise and fresh air were not neg- 
lected. | 

“ How do you bathe him ?” asked at 
last the friendly mentor. — 

“Oh,” responded the mother, with 
little interest, as though a bath were 
of small importance compared with 
the other details which they had been 
discussing, “I really don’t pay much 
attention to his baths since he has 
grown old enough to bathe himself. 
He takes two baths a week just be- 
fore going to bed.” 

“How warm is the water ?” 

“Treally don’t know. Pretty warm, 
I fancy. Most children like it so.” — 
“ And how long does he stay in his 
tub ?” 

“Oh, perhaps a half or three-quar-* 
ters of an hour.” | 

This mother was startled to be 
told by her friend that her son’s 
baths were probably killing him. 
When their temperature was reduced 
nearer to blood-heat, and he was al- 
lowed to stay in them not more than 
ten minutes, he rapidly grew strong 
and his illnesses became slight and 
rare.— The Congregationalist. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


“The best laws and the best books 
are useless without interested teach- 
ers, but each year shows the teach- 
ers more ready. to adopt practical 
methods as fast as these are devel- 
oped and presented. This year 
teachers are reported as doing more 
and better work than ever before. _ 

“While it is yet hardly time to 
look for results from this work, re- 
ports coming from all parts of the 
country testify that public apinion is 
being influenced by what is being 
taught in the schools; that classes of 
people inaccessible by other instru- 
mentalities are being reached; that 
in many cases the habits of parents 
are being changed, and that a gen-. 
eration is in training for whom the 
saloon will have no attractions. 
These results are most marked where 
these laws are best enforced with our 
indorsed text-books in the hands of 
the pupils. Give us time enough, 
and good-bye to the hallucination 
abroad in the land that there is 
something good in alcohol for bever- 
age purposes; and good-hye to the 
saloon that cannot exist after that 
hallucination is dispelled ! 

“The great events in history that 
we call progress have been the slow 
fruitage of seeds of truth sown in the 
human mind. A little more than five 
hundred years ago Wycliffe trans- 
lated the Bible into English. Vol- 
umes were chained to reading desks 
in open churches, and the printing- 
press that followed gave truth a wider 
hearing. As surely as Luther and 
the Reformation were the sequel of 
the open Bible in the language of 
the people, as surely as constitutional 
liberty followed the Magna».Charta 
and the printing-press, so surely will 
alcohol be abolished from the habits 


and effects, and so surely will the 
overthrow of the saloon follow the 
enactment of these scientific temper- 
ance laws and the study of these tem 
perance text-books, both of which 
are echoes of the primordial decree, 
‘Let there be light.’”— Report at Chi- 
cago W. C. T. U. | 


_ 


Mrs. Sherman invariably goes to 
market several times a week. So do 
other Senators’ wives, and sometimes 
a great statesman goes along just for 
amusement, or from a sense of duty. 
Mrs. Sherman had watched Senator 
Manderson of Nebraska escorting his 
wife through the market, even oc- 
casionally lugging the provision bas- 
ket. Mrs. Sherman thought her hus- 
band might show her the same atten- 
tion, and quoted Mr. Manderson to 
him, till in simple despair Mr. Sher- 
man consented to be annexed on 
market day. He went the whole 
rope, and even carried the basket, 
but Mrs. Sherman has never men- 
tioned “market” to him since. He 
lost the basket, and she lost him for 
a time, and when the great financier 
was safe in his own home he an- 


Manderson and all the rest of both 
Houses might to market every 
John Sherman, as long as he possess- 
ed his mental faculties, he would 
never be persuaded into going again. 


‘| that, find out fii 
not:think ‘vaguely abowt; take 


day of their lives, but as for him, | 


RUSKIN’S ADVICE TO GIRLS. | 
“See that no day passes in which 


tter creature; and, in order to do 
t{ what you are now. 


pen and paper, and write down as 
minute a description of yourself as 
you can, with the date to it. If you 
dare not do so, find out why you 
dare not, and try to get strength of 
heart enough to look yourself fairly 
in the face, in mind as well as body. 
I do not doubt but that the mind isa 
less pleasant thing to look at than 
the face, and for that very reason it 
needs more looking at; so always 
have two mirrors on your toilet-table, 
and see that with proper care you 
dress body and mind before then dai- 
ly. Write down, then, frankly, what 
you are, or, at least, what you think 
‘yourself, not dwelling upon those in- 
evitable faults which are of little con- 
sequence, and which the action of a 


but that you may determine to the 
best of your intelligence what you 
are good for, and can be made into. 
Girls should be like daisies—nice and 
white, with an edge of red if you 
look close—making the ground 
bright wherever they are, knowing 
simply and quietly that they do it, 
and are meant to do it, and that it 
would be wrong if they didn’t do it.” 


HOW TO GIVE. 


A gentleman who has raised large 
sums of money for benevolent purpose 
says that in soliciting charitable and 
other subscriptions he has never had 
any difficulty or trouble with men 
who have given proportionately, and 
systematically. He further says: “A 

n who.does not give definitely, 
and who does not set down in his 
account book exactly what he does 
give, is apt to think that he is always 
giving. There is no falsehood larger 
and deeper than this in all practical 
life. If you will put down just what 
you give to charitable purposes you 
will be surprised at the end of the 
year how little vou have given, yet 
you may have the feeling that you 
have been always parting with your 
money in response to benevolent 


_ “ TRYING TO HELP GOD.” 


which illustrates the thoughtfulness 
of childhood—a quality we are apt 
very much to undervalue. A little 
girl seeing the servant throw the 
crumbs into the fire, said: | 

“Don’t you know that God takes 
care of the sparrows ?” 

“If God takes care of them,” was 


you do not make yourself #'somewhat 


right life will shake or smooth away, | 


appeals.” —Selected. 


Here is a charming little incident | 


several little birds flew eagerly to 


the spot, and picked up the crumbs. 
she had scattered. After this she 
every day collected the crumbs that 


fell around the table and threw them 


out of the window for the little birds; | 


and during all the winter these little 


creatures came regularly after each ~ 


meal to partake of the food thus pro- 
vided for their support. This was 
her idea of “helping God.”—-Selected. 


All but nine States out of the forty- 


four in the United States now make 
scientific temperance education com-. 
pulsory in their common schools. 


There are between 12,000,000 and 
13,000,000 children in America to 


whom it is required that this itstruc- | 


tion be given.— Temperance. 


: THE MOST STUBBORN 
Skin and Scalp Diseases, the worst 
forms of Scrofula, all blood - taints” 
and poisons of every name and na- 
ture, are utterly rooted out by Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
For every disease caused by a torpid 
‘iver or impure blood, it is the only 
remedy so certain and effective that 
it can be guaranteed. If it fails to 
benetit or cure, you have your money 

back. 

. .Eezema, Tetter, Salt-rheum. Ery- 
sipel:s, Boils, Carbuncles, Enlarged 
Glands, Tumors, and Swellings, and 
every kindred ailment, are com- 
pletely and permanently cured by it. 

It invigorates the liver and kid- 
neys, purifies and enriches. the 
blood, improves digestion, and- re- 
stores health and vigor.  _—_. 


the time 
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f kome-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A: makes 5 gallons of th 
delicious beverage. Don’t be deceived ifa dealer, 
for¢he sake of larger profit, tells you some other | 
kind is ‘*just as good’’—’tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hirss’. 


A 25 cent pack 


the careless reply, “we need not 
trouble ourselves about them.” 
“But,” said the little girl,” “I had 
rather be like God, and help him take 
care of the little birds, than scatter 
or waste the food that he gives us.” 
She carefully collected what was 
left of the crumbs and threw them 
out of the window. Ina short time 


World-wide, 
means world-tried. 
The high reputation 
and enormous sale of 
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Pills 
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a Box. 
reflect the wisdom of 
two generations... 
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225 POST ST., By 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


$07 SACRAMENTO STREET, 
OAL. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 


Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty three 
years, 
tidies 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal.,. 
give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


DODGE BROTHERS. 


It recommends itself for washing 
window curtains, flannel goods-—-in 


Art Siationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, 

SAN FRANOISOO. 

Wedding Work Specialty 


FURNITURE, 


Everything in these lines with which > 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special ‘Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 647 Market Street. 


That would not adopt 
Automatic Inkstand exclusive- 


Guaranteed to pay for themselves each year in the saving of ink and 
hundred per cent. annually on the investment. 


Ga. G. WICEKSOM «x Go. 


3 and § Front Street, San Francisco. 
221 South Broadway, LosAngeles. 


the Davis 


ly if they fully realized its econ- 
omy of ink, pens and time. 

W' o would not use the Davis 
Automatic ivk»tand exclusively 
if he but appreciated its cleanli- 
ness, convenience, and saving of 
time. Having occasion to use an 
inkstand at home, who would be ; 
without the DavisAutomatic Ink- 
stand if he orshe but knew that it eae 
is always ready for use, keeps the "ease === 


ink pure and fluid until used. 
. _ This alone is one 
Sold on*approval. | ) 


—From Kate Field's Washington. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


_. The bank flurry in Southern Cali- 
fornia has involved some of our best 
friends. So far as now appears, this 
was due in no way to fault of theirs. 
They were the victims of this cyclone, 
the#tigin of which was as little known 
as that of the terrible winds. y 
The street scenes in Los Angeles 
during the past week were distress- 
ing to a thoughtful man. When one 
stopped to think what cause of fear 
actuated the men and women who 
stood in the long lines pressing their 
way into the banks, he could but feel 
that it was not the result of thought, 
but suddenimpulse utterly unreason- 
ing. 
The dependence which one must 
have upon another in such times as 
these financial crises has been clear- 
ly illustrated. The large and strong 
bank, ready to advance money upon 
the securities of the smaller country 
bank is suddenly crippled, closes 
its doors; and the country bank, 
perfectly solvent, every security 
gilt-edged, unable in a moment to 
establish other relations, finds itself 
unprepared to meet the run. The 
‘general timidity spreads to the 
country town, and in one day the 
quiet withdrawals of the timid make 
it necessary to close the doors. 

If itis true, and the facts can be 
easily obtained, that the banks of our 
friends were perfectly good, and that 
they were simply the victims of a 
financial craze as utterly beyond their 
control as the tornado, does it not 


behoove the friends of these bankers 


to rally to their support and help 
them to rebuild their business, in- 
stead of yielding to the senseless 
suggestion that they must have been 
weak, or they would not have closed ? 
As well say that the massive walls 
which are suddenly a heapof rubbish 
were not strong. Now is the time to 
yield to no mere suspicions. These 
banks, many of them, can prove their 
right to the utmost confidence. We 
should not only listen to their proof, 
but seize the opportunity to adver- 
tise their real strength and character. 
The compersations can thus be made 
larger, perhaps, than the losses sus- 
tained. 

The financial situation in Southern 
California illustrates also a certain 
weakness. Strong competitions be- 
tween banking institutions have led 
to jealousies, and in some cases to 
hatred, and at such times the tempta- 


tion comes to the stronger to pay off 


the grudge, or to seize the opportun- 
ity to advertise the strength of a sin- 
gle bank at terrible loss to the com- 
munity. There is evidence that this 
has been seen in the late troubles at 
Los Angeles. If one-half of the di- 
rect statements made to the writer of 
this paragraph are true, or if they 
are half true, we-can excuse the in- 
temperate language of some citizens 
of Los Angeles, and we venture to 
predict that the temporary strength 
gained at this moment by a single 
bank will be more than lost by the 
revulsion of feeling which is sure to 
come. 

_If there ever was a time in Los 
Angeles when private interests 
should have yielded to the public 
good without a moment's thought of 
private gain, that time was during 
the past week. All could have been 
saved by concerted action. High- 
minded, self-forgetful devotion to the 
public good was called for, and that 
alone would have saved everything. 
Possibly, this was prevented by some 
slight personal pique, occasioned by 
hasty words spoken years ago. Such 
occasions of disaster we cannot hope 
to eliminate; what we need is to train 
men who will never allow an occasion 
of this kind to become a cause for ig- 
noble action. 

All other interests are overshadow- 
ed by the financial flurry of the past 
week. It affects not only our family 
life, but all larger interests. The 
money is as necessary to larger work 

in the world as men, and anything 
affecting its supply affects us neces- 
sarily. We shall doubtless see illus- 
trations of adaptation to circum- 
stances, which will show the great 
flexibility of man. A famous preach- 
erin a middle west State once re- 
marked that his salary had ranged 
from $500 to $5,000, and that he felt 
as comfortable on the $500 as on the 
$5,000—he was always cramped any- 
way. No doubt we shall find that 
we can live with much less expense 
than we have been living, though we 
have felt cramped all the time. 


— 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Rev Dr. Harwood supplies the: 
First church of San Bernardino dur- 
‘|She also- stated that she had been 


ing the months of June and July. 
It is understood that Rev. J. W. 
Phillips consents to remain with the 


churches of Buena Park and West- 
| to forbid the bans, this day had been 


minster until September. 

Brother Barber reports that con- 
gregations were much reduced at 
Barstow and Daggett last Sunday 
because so many families had already 
gone to the seaside for the hot 
months.. Mereury stood at 103 de- 
grees in the coolest place that could 
be found. The Sunday-school has 


adiourned for the heated season. 


Church services will not be attempt- 
ed after the first Sunday in July, 
until the cooler weather of autumn 
brings back the congregations. Ser- 
vices will be continued regularly at 
Hesperia, Victor and Halleck, which 
are higher and cooler than Barstow 
and Daggett, and have a more per- 
manent population. 

Evangelist Frank L. Smith, after 
a hard and successful campaign in 
Texas, comes this week to the Pacific 
Coast. He plans to rest for awhile 
at Ventura before taking up work 
again. He is commended not only as 
a zealous and faithful, but as a judi- 
cious worker, wise to win souls. 
After his rest, it is understood that 
he will be ready for work in Southern 
California, if the way should open. 

The church at Santa Monica will 
not be compelled, as expected, to 
vacate its present place of meeting at 
the close of. the present month. The 
Salvation Army, which had engaged 
it, does not desire full use of it at 
present. So that Brother Culver will 
etill conduct service there every Sab- 
bath for a month longer at least. 
Meanwhile plans are being matured 
for the purchase of a lot, and the 
erection of a house of worship. 

The church in Saticoy is prepar- 
ing to build a parsonage. This 
church was self-supporting from the 
first, with only twenty members and 
only four of them males. It raised 
for its minister at the rate of $30 per 
member. It made earnest éffort to 


build its house of worship without 


aid from the Church Building Soci- 
ety. But at last, tosave the’ burden 
of a debt, it did ask for aid, and re- 
ceived it. It does not propose now 
to take a rest, but goes forward to 
build a parsonage. It is only three 
years old, but it never required to be 
cradled. It took on the vigor and 
self-reliance of manhood from the 
beginning. | 

The church in Santa Barbara, hav- 
ing bought new hymn-books, donates 
those formerly used, which are still 
in good condition, to churches which 
have not as yet been able to purchase 
standard hymn-books. The church 
in Mentone and the Third church in 
Los Angeles receive from them each 
forty books. Has not some other 
church a pile of idle books which 
ought to go about doing good? 

Mrs. Jewell, wife of Rev. J. S. Jew- 
ell of South Riverside, passed away 
Friday, June 16th. The funeral was 
Monday. A farewell letter to the 
people, full of tender, Christian sym- 
pathy and exhortation to fidelity, had 
been written two weeks before, and 
was read at the funeral. Mr. Jewell 
and his two daughters took the body 
East to be buried. They will return 
in September. Mrs. Jewell was a 
most useful woman, and we hope to 
be able to give, a little later, more 
particulars of her life. | 

Rev. J. T. Ford supplied the pulpit 
in San Diego and Chula Vista for 
Rev. W. C. Merrill June 25th. 

Rev. F. M. Price, of whose institu- 
tional church in Los Angeles all Con- 
gregationalists have heard, is now 
comfortably located in the parsonage 
next to the new building which he is 
erecting for hiswork. Last Tuesday 
night he invited to the parsonage 
fifty or more of his parishioners to 
hear a familiar talk upon a scientific 
subject. He hopes to carry through 
a course of such talks; and he desires 
the help of the very best talent in 
our churches. It was the pleasure of 
the writer of this paragraph to give 
the first talk, and he can assure all 
who follow him that the company 
gathered at the parsonage was as 
eager and intelligent, and as appre- 
ciative, as any audience which he has 
addressed, and that it was the great- 
est pleasure he has ever experienced 
in such work. 


W.H.M.U. 


The W. H. M. U. of Southern Cali- 
fornia held an all-day meeting on 
Thursday, June 8th, at the Congrega- 
tional church, Ventura, Mrs. Emma 
Cash, State President, in the chair. 


Scripture reading and prayer by Rev. 


F. Merriam. The leading thought of 
the lesson was our obligations as 
Christians. Mrs. Morgan of Ventura 


was chosen Secretary, pro tem., who 


read a beautiful letter of greeting 
from Mrs. Caswell of New York. | 
Our State Secretary’s report, full 
of information, was read by Miss 
Jennings of Santa Barbara. Mrs. 
Merriam of Ventura followed with 
the report of the Treasurer. Mrs. 


| Cash then explained the object of 


the meeting, spoke of the great need 
of our country and State; said she 
believed much more could be accom- 
plished by thorough organization. 


planning for some. time (as women 
sometimes will) to bring about a un- 
ion of forces; and as there were none 


set apart to celebrate the union of 


‘San Buena Ventura with Santa Barbara 
—upnited in the bonds of Christian 


labor, under the auspices of the W. 
H. M. U. of Southern California. A 
numberof invited guests were. pres- 


ent from sister churches; all seemed | 


pleased with the union, and ready to 
help make it a blessed one. 


After a few timely hints and 
thoughtful plans of work, Mrs. Cash 
then committed this household to the 
watch-care of a very efficient house- 
keeper, Mrs. Bingham, who, in a grace- 
ful little speech, kindly accepted the 
charge. 

We then adjourned to another 
room where we found a delightful 
lunch awaiting us. Returning to the 
auditorium, we were treated to some 
excellent music—two solos sung by 
Miss Allen of Ventura. “He giveth 
his beloved sleep,” and “Under the 
shadow of His wing.” | sd, 

At 1:30 pv. m. the meeting was called 
to order by Mrs. Bingham, the newly- 
elected President of the counties, who 
requested all to sing “ Bringing in 
the Sheaves,” after which Mrs. Cash 
read Matt. x, Christ’s commission to 
his disciples; she spoke of them as 


home missionaries following the di-. 


rection of their Master, and exhorted 
us to do likewise. She then offered 
prayer, asking in much tenderness 
for the blessing of God upon our 
new organization, upon its leader, 
and upon every one associated with 
us in home missions. 

Mrs. Griswold of Ventura then 
gave an address of welcome, in which 
she very pleasantly referred to the 
angels from Angel City and else- 
where, and urged that no whisper of 
discouragement should ever be heard 
among our ranks. Mrs. Cash re- 
sponded, eaying she was very grate- 


ful for the hearty welcome the dear. 


sisters of Ventura had given, and 
after hearing about the angels, could 
understand their great willingness to 
“entertain strangers.” Mrs. Van 
Winkle of Santa Barbara read an ex- 
cellert paper on “Home Missions,” 
bearing largely. on personal work. 
Rev. F’. Merriam spoke on the “Pow- 
er of Small Things,” comparing the 
handful of consecrated workers to 
dynamite—eulogizing the work of 
women in the churches. Mrs. Bing- 
ham of Santa Barbara then read an 
able paper on the “Slavonic Missions 
in the United States.” She dwelt at 
some length on the past history of 
Bohemia, showing that they had the 
gospel long ago, but had suffered so 
long and bitterly by persecutions 
from the Romish Church that they 
had lost nearly all their interest from 
fear; those who have come to this 
country are mostly poor and degrad- 
ed, but they are being provided for 
by the A. H.M. S. Very much is 
needed for this class of people in our 
midst to-day. | 

Mrs. Cash then gave an address, 
speaking of the work in general in 
our own country, showing how great 
our opportunities for doing mission- 
ary work are; showing also how 
easily we could secure sufficient 
means to carry on our work through 
regular systematic giving, and all 
giving. She emphasized the fact that 
we in California have peculiar oppor- 
tunities, greater than any other State, 
for doing foreign missionary work 
right here at home. She pictured 
vividly the needs in our own part of 
the State, and urged us all to try 
and bring our churches to self-sup- 
port, so that there might be money 
for new work—gave us several plans 
how to bring this about. 

This was followed by the taking of 
a: collection, or love offering,'as Mrs. 


| Cash called it, for home missions. 


Items or scraps of missionary in- 
telligence were then read by nearly 
all in the house. ? Rev. Milligan of 
Nordhoff spoke afew words in behalf 
of his own society. By request, Mrs. 
Cash gave a little of herown home 
missionary experience in the early 
days of their ministry. It was a 
thrilling, typical story, and one we 
shall not soon forget. Mrs. Bing- 


ham invited the next county meeting 


to Santa Barbara, which was accept- 
ed. Thus closed a most interesting 
and delightful meeting. we 

Mrs. L. B. Moraay, Sec’y. 


COLLEGE ITEMS. 


The telescope has been mounted, 
and the astronomy class has enjoyed 


use very greatly. 


Several friends have been found to 
aid the college in its financial mat- 
ters, and such aid is now of great 
consequence. 

The faculty will remain in South- 
ern California more largely than ever 
before, and they will continue their 
work for the college in the vacation. 
Loyalty to the institution has been 
characteristic of all its teachers. 

Mrs. M. E. Link, who has had 
charge of the dining department of 
the College for the two years just 
past, has resigned her work for at 
least a year of rest. She has made 
the College interests her own in so 
tireless a fashion that she requires the 
rest. She promises her aid in every 
way to her successor. 

All the teachers of the past year 
will return next fall. This is signi- 
ficant. | 

The closing exercises of the school 
will be over when this paper reaches 
its readers. A. goodly number of 
friends have given notice of their 
purpose. to attend, and we anticipate 
the pleasure of their presence. _ 

A beautiful little souvenir of the 
College containing some cuts of 


building —the Athletic Team, Glee 
sued, and is being sent out to con- 


The annual number of the Student 
promises to be a very creditable pub- 
It represents much hard 
labor on the part of the editors and 


Pleased to see “Pomona College 
from a Northern Standpoint” on the 
first page of last Pacrric. 

The sudden financial crisis has led 
us to consider ggain whether the ex-. 
penses of the College were conducted 
upon the most economical basis, and 
it is clear that, eveu in the light of 
the present stringency, no change of 
importance has been thought of. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that 
the College has regarded itself from 
the beginning as being in _strait- 
ened financial circumstances. While 
vivid hopes of good have appeared 
from time to time, none of these 
hopes have been discounted; no dol- 
lar has been spent upon the hope 
that the money would come unless 
such expense was absolutely neces- 
sary,whether the money came or not. 
The one principle in the conduct of 
the College which has cost the most 
money to carry out has been con- 
sidered and reconsidered scores of | 
times by the faculty and the Board 
and there has been 
strange unanimity in the decision 
that that principle must be main- 


of Trustees, 


No single school can test at the 
same time two or three distinct poli- 
cies upon any given point; but dur- 
ing the last six years there have been 
thorough tests made by the denomi- 
national colleges of Southern Califor- 
nia, and the courses pursued can now 
be thoroughly examined, and the re- 
sults distinctly stated and compared. 

Three denominational colleges were 
started in Southern California at 
about the same time with about the 
same financial basis, and by three de- 
nominations; one as strong as the 
strongest, another medium, the third | 
somewhat weaker. 
stitutions decided that the center of 
the school was the faculty, and that 
it was necessary that the faculty be 
large enough to teach all the classes 
necessary, giving full-hour recita- 
tions to the pupils, and not perma- 
nently overloading any teacher, so 
that it could not be said that under 
the temporary stress it was not doing 
good work. Whenever, therefore, 
the number of classes called for an- 
other teacher, the other teacher was 
appointed. The result has been 
hardship to the teachers in the mat- 
ter of smaller salaries and some de- 
lay in payment, and it has been 
largely a work of faith in the final 
These facts have been con- 
stantly faced by the Board of Trust- 
ees and the faculty. The result has 
been that the reputation of the 
school is excellent; that it does not 
need to excuse itself for the charac- 
ter of the work done, and to lay the 
responsibility of poor work upon the 
supporters of the school. 
two schools pursued the policy of 
shorter hours, if necessary; the load- 
ing of teachers with very heavy 
work, the result of which has been 
the deliberate judgment of the de- 
nominations that the schools were 
| not what they should be. 
in securing funds has been the out- 
growth, and the final result a finan- 
cial condition not less distressing. | 

It would seem from these tests of 
distinctly different principles that it 
would be unnecessary for us to de- 
fend the course of Pomona College, 
the fundamental principle of which 
has been, “Do the work right, at least 
expense, but do the work in spite of 
the fact that the money is not in 
sight with which to do it.” We make 
this strong appeal to Congregation- 
alists in California. There is every 
encouragement to make the invest- 
ment in the College, and we can as- 
gure you that men who are strug- 
gling as the faculty of Pomona College 
are, would not year after year recom- 
mend unnecessary expense. 

All of our friends can aid us by 
bringing the College to the notice of 
those who have children to be edu- 
cated. A lady in Los Angeles has 
called for and distributed judiciously 
thirty catalogues of the College. 
all our sixty churches a vast amount 
of such good work could be done, 
and we would be most happy to send 
the catalogues to those who will aid 


One of these in- 


The other 


us. 

Rev. W. C. Merrill of San Diego 
preaches the closing sermon of the 
year before the Christian Association 
of the College, upon the subject, 
“The Fulvess of the Stature of Men 
in Jesus Christ.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Spring Valley school had a delight- 
ful Children’s Day, June 11th, and 
made an offering to the C.S.S. & P. 
W. Jenney is now 


S. of $8. Mr. E. 
Superintendent. 
Children's 


ay offering of our 
Poway school amounted to $8.75. 
Mr. A. P. Ruch is the efficient Super- 
intendent. | | 

observed June 


‘Children’s Day was 


The church was beafitifully decorat- 
ed with mottoes and flowers. Mrs. 
E. Hammond assisted as organist, 
adding greatly to the pleasure of the 
occasion. Credit is due to Mrs. 
Nichols, Miss Josie Derby and Miss 
Lee Chaffin for their faithfulness in 
thoroughly preparing the children 
for their songs and recitations. Rev. 
J. L. Pierson made a pleasant ad- 
dress to the children. | 
The four-months-old school at 
Pleasant Valley, H. C. Reid Superin- 
tendent, had a “high day” on Chil- 
dren's Day. Thorough preparation 
had been made.of the program “Our 
Country.” The songs and recitations 
were well rendered, and a discourse 
by Rev. A. E. Tracy of Ontario added 
greatly to the interest. The people 
came in from a distance of several 
miles, and crowded the fine school- 
house to overflowing. A total of 109 
were present. Good fruit has already 
resulted from this mission school, 
whose planting last March was with 
considerable hesitancy. But the 
decided stand of leading citizens, 
made in its favor, assured its success. 
And now its blessings are admitted 
by all. Its missionary offering was 
generous, amounting to $7.45. 
The Dehesa school is doing good 
work. Its new Superintendent is Mr. 
O. B. Avis. Its annual picnic, held 
recently, added toits influence and 
numbers. | 
‘Sunday, June 18th, Superintendent 
Case visited and addressed the schools 
at Flinn Valley and Alpine Heights. 


al literature, and are in harmony with 
our work, under the field of Kev. J. 
A. Rogers. The Flinn Valley school, 
S. C. Dondore Superintendent, uses 
the Inductive Studies on the Life of 
Christ, Pilgrim Series, in its adult 
class. The younger members of the 
school have made rapid progress in 
general Bible knowledge, having, 
during the past six months, memor- 
ized the Books of the Bible, Beati- 
tudes and several Psalms. 

The school at Alpine Center, Miss 
Lillian Emery Superintendent, is do- 
ing well. They find the Bible lesson 
pictures very helpful in fixing the 
lesson truths in the memory of the 
children. 


ation, of its octogenarian Superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Willetts, who for seven 
years has been the life of the school. 
Through all kinds of weather she 
stood by it, often walking two miles 
through hot sunshine or winter rains 
in order to be present. She has re- 
cently gone to the World’s Fair. It 
was an unusual sight, and touching, 
when, at the last service of Brother 


quested the audience, in recognition 
of her valuable Christian service, to 
arise, join hands, and sing, “Blest be 
the tie that binds,” ete. Not many 


schoolhouse. What a testimony in 
such a life! Whata harvest eternity 
will reveal! Whata blessed contrast 
to the gloomy picture in the last 
chapter of Ecclesiastes! No wail of 
“vanity,” but the shout of victory is 
on herlips. Which is your model, O 
young people? ‘“Remeimber now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth,” so 
shall you, with this.aged sister, “flour- 
ish in the courts of our God,” and, 
like Moses, go, with eyes undimmed 
and natural force unabated, to 
Pisgah’s top and over into the para- 
dise of God. : 


WANTED, A PEACEMAKER. 


The mountain gulch is almost in- 
accessible. Into it empty two or 
three little streams, along whose nar- 
row flanks are a few acres of tillable 
land. Seven families have settled 
there, clearing off the chaparral and 
stones, planting a few vineyards, or- 
chards, harvesting a little barley, 
and handling some bees. Their 
little board houses indicate poverty 
instead of wealth; and short barley 
crops, failure in the honey harvest, 
and lack of irrigating waters threat- 
en a famine. Can the settlers stay 
by their claims and live? It is a ser- 
lous question. For the ten children 
a public school is provided six 
months of the year. No religious 
service in the valley, or accessible. 
In the struggle for life and property, 
misunderstandings, jealousies, ill- 
feeling and unneighborly actions 
arise. Sympathy is witheld even in 
times of sickness. Discord threatens 
to prevent the public school sessions, 
and renders co-operation in religious 


‘services impossible. Shall the less 


than two-score souls there be left to 
starve in a drouth worse than what 
has fallen on their grainfields or or- 
chards ? | 

If only a peacemaker could be sent 
into that valley a change could be 
wrought. The Sunday-school is such 
an agent. The promise is, “and all 
thy children shall be taught of God, 
and great shall be the peace of thy 
children.” But who will plant and 
carry on the Sunday-school? Who 
will be the missionary?) Report 
quickly for commission .and supplies 


11th in our Encinitas church. The 


to the Superintendent of the C. 8. S. 
& P.S. 


program “Our Country” was used. 


Both these schools use Congregation- + 


The Alpine Heights school ‘misses 
the enthusiastic presence, the inspir- 


Rogers before her departure, he re- 


eyes remained dry in that crowded 


OUR NATION. 


BY REV. GEORGE MORRIS. 


Each recurring 4th of July natural- 
ly calls for retrospect, introspect and 
prospect. The Mayflower was a little 
vessel on which to convey the seed of 
a mighty people. The Mayflower com- 
pact, signed by forty-one persons, 
was a small but mighty document. 
It was in many respects the Magna ~ 
Charta of this Western world. The 
men who had made it believed that 
righteousness and all the godly char- 
acteristics which cluster around and 
adorn it, are the true exaltation of 
the nation, the strongest safeguard 
for the people. Those exile, immi- 
grant putriots were men of faith, 
prayer, courage, devotion, backbune, 
and with will as unconquerable as 
their faith was strong. Because they 
were this, they came to our shores. 
In revolutionary days the same 
characteristics were manifest. Taxa- 
tion without representation was 
wrong; therefore, in opposing it, they 
said, “We must conquer or die!” 
They were not made of the stuff that 
would die. They conquered, and that 
magnificent document, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, their Bill of 
Rights, stands to-day unparalleled in 
its grandeur, as secured by the few 
against the many, the weak against 
the mighty—those bound only by 
common sufferings, necessities and 
dangers against the amassed wealth 
and fortified power of a great king- 
dom. People called them fanatics, 
but their fanaticism gives us largely 
the enjoyment we have now. 
The dark days of the rebellion 
came. Compromise in the past had 
failed to subdue or cure the terrible 
blot on our escutcheon. The same 
characteristics of the Mayflower men 
and of the revolutionary sires mani- 
fested themselves, and, at whatever 
price, the right had to prevail, even 
if costly hecatombs must be present- 
ed on the sanguinary sacrificial al- 
tars. From the stern arbitrament of 
war, this nation came forth purified, 
and the enslaved were free. 

It is pleasant to day to take this 
retrospect and see the progressive 
development of our country. 

Pausing for brief introspection, we 

have to admit we have not yet uttain- 
ed national perfection. But as truly 
as the development in the past has 
indicated the upward trend, it now 
continues in the same direction. The 
Pilgrim power manifests itself still. 
This nation cannot be forgetful of its 
forefathers, nor recreant to the potent 
principles for which they suffered 
and on which they founded this 
commonwealth. Itis as true to-day 
as ever that “righteousness exalts a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” The true American people 
possess as fully as did the ancestral 
lines grit, gumption and grace, and ~ 
because of this we need not fear nor 
be discouraged. 
The prospect is good, grand, glori- 
ous, victorious, triumphant. The li- 
quor, slavery and other crying evils 
existing to-day are dire blots upon 
this or any nation. The fetters are 
being felt more than eyer, and the 
iron is burping into thé very soul of 
humanity within our ‘wide-extended 
borders, so that ere long there will 
come the uprising that will set this 
nation free from these evils. This 
done, how magnificent the prospect, 
how divine the destiny, worthy the 
founders and foundation principles of 
this great country, worthy the pro- 
gressive and rapid development of 
this nation, and far more than this, 
worthy the divine source, God bim- 
self, whence all of good and of bless- 
ing have come. 


The explosion by giant powder of 
three homes in Muscatine as a demon- 
stration against the Iowa prohibitory 
law has set on foot a growing dis- 
cussion as to immediate enforcement 
of the law throughout the State. This 
may avert all danger from a law 
whose necessity is thus exemplified 
afresh, and those whose best argu- 
meit is explosives be, as bad men 
Fave often been, “hoist with their own 
petard.” A movement is on foot in 
the State to rebuild the ruined homes, 
and the saloon people send the own- 

ers anonymous letters, threatening to 
explode them again if they continue 

to seek the enforcement of the law. 

The question bids fair to enter into 

the determining of State policy, 

strengtheaing the hands of non-par- 

tisan prohibitionists. M. 


The directors of the World’s Fair 
approached Mr. Moody to know if he 
would preach at the Fair on Sunday, 
should the gates be opened. At 
first he gave them no satisfaction, 
saying he would decide when the in- 
vitation was given. He afterward 
said that he would not preach at the 
Fair if asked to do so; the directors 
would consider such a service simply 
as an attraction and a part of the 
show, while the preaching was to him 
a very solemn act, in which he sought 
to save souls, . | 


No woman ever takes a larger con- 
tract than when she marries 8 man 
of evil habits hoping to reform him 


from them. 
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